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MD talks in turmoil 
as arbitrator quits 


By MARGERY GREENFELD 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The arbitrator in the doctors’ dis¬ 
pute. U/i Eilam, last night asked to 
be-relieved of his duties after an 
“anonymous letter” sent to income, 
la* authorities at the end of-last 
week accused his. wife Norai,* a 
pediatric .cardiologist, of tax eva¬ 
sion. 

Discussions between the Israel 
Medical Association and the 
.employers were continuing late last 
night, as the two sides began the ar¬ 
duous process of selecting a new ar- 
. biimtor in the dispute. . 

In his letter to Attorney-General 
Yitzhak Zamir, Eilam said that he 
had asked his wife to “cooperate 
fully” with the tax investigators and 
to turn over all the necessary docu¬ 
ments. “This she did,” he wrote. 

Treasury Director-General Ezra 
Sadan last nighL expressed his “deep 
sorrow” over the resignation and 
said that both sides “deeply regret¬ 
ted” the step. “But what happened, 
happened, and we will try to choose 
a new arbitrator as soon as pos¬ 
sible.” he said. 

The resignation of Elam, who is 
director-general of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, came eight 
days after he was appointed as ar¬ 
bitrator . The resignation ended 
speculations as to why the three- 
man panel had not yet begun its 
deliberations, despite the 40-day 
limit set down in the arbitration 
agreement for the panel to com¬ 
plete its work. Under the July 5 
agreement, the clock started the 
moment the artibrator was named. 

With Eilam’s resignation, the two 
sides are back to square one. 
Eilam's appointment followed post¬ 
ponements and mutual rejections of 
more than 100 names suggested by 
both sides as possible arbitrators. 
The selection took 12 days rather 
than the 48 hours set down by the 
arbitration agreement. 

Observers- last night noted that 


...lime is on the side of the Treasury, 
which stands to gain from every 
delay in implementing the 60-per- 
cem wage rise won by the doctors. 
With the choice of a new arbitrator 
likely to take several days, ,the 40- 
day arbitration period will end, if all 
goes well, just before Rosh 
Hushana, they pointed out. 

More delays can be expected dur¬ 
ing the holidays, and the Treasury 
will begin running the new salary 
tables through its conputers only in 
the late fall, they said. Thus it could 
be mid-winter before any payments 
on the new wage agreements actual¬ 
ly reach the doctors’ payslips, the 
observers noted. 

The doctors are known to be in¬ 
creasingly restive over the delays in 
beginning the arbitration process. 
Even before Eilam's resignation 
some doctors were talking of 
“renewing industrial action” to 
speed the process. 

Under the agreement which 
ended the four-month strike, the 
three arbitrators — one from the 
Israel Medical Association, one 
representing the employers, and 
one “neutral third arbitrator” — are 
charged with solving two major out¬ 
standing issues. These are how 
many hours 'constitute a standard 
work-week for a doctor working 
full-time, and over how much time 
the payment of the doctors’ wage 
rises will be spread, 

Under the agreement, die doctors 
were awarded an average 60 per 
cent increase in their basic wages. 
The spread of payments is cnicial to 
how much this rise will actually be 
worth. The longer the period over 
which the payments are staggered, 
the more the unlinked wage rise 
loses in value. 

The work week is also critical for 
if the doctors are given the reduc¬ 
tion in hours they have demanded 
(from 45 hours to 36), this will 
represent a 25 per cent increase in 
pay. according to Treasury figures. 


Druse IDF corporal dies of 
wounds sustained-near Ale y 


By MEN AHEM" HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
METULLA. — A 20-year-old Israel 
Defence Forces Druse corporal 
died yesterday of wounds sustained 
last Sunday when his armoured per¬ 
sonnel carrier came under fire from 
the Druse village of Ein Anub, 
south of Aley in Lebanon. 

-. Rfraleb Sh’hidam will be buried at 
noon today in the military section of 
the cemeuiry in his village Usfiya, 
near Haifa. 

. The IDF has widened its search 
m'ihe area of Ein Anub to uncover 
thjb terrorists responsible for the at¬ 
tack on the IDF patrol. A curfew 


was impGsed-tn the area and dozens 
of local village leaders and Druse 
clergymen were called in to army 
headquarters and told that col¬ 
laboration between Druse residents 
and terrorists would not be 
tolerated. 

The attack took place at the 
entrance to the village. A bakery is 
situated dose by and at the tine of 
the ambush it was filled with 
customers. Military sources believe 
these bystanders must have been 
aware that an . attack was about to 
take place, or must have seen the 
terrorists. The IDF had wanted to 
dose the bakery, but an appeal 
local notables staved off the decree. 



. .* 


The open area in the background, located near the Cave of the 
Patriarchs in Hebron, is the controversial intended site of the new 
municipal bus station. Local bus companies refuse to relocate there and 
are demanding the return of the present depot, which was closed 
following the murder of a Hebron yeshiva student several weeks ago and 
which is claimed by Jewish settlers. (Zoom 77) 

Syria openly supports 
the anti-Jemayel front 


Post Mideast Affairs Reporter 
and agencies 

Syria yesterday came out openly 
in support of the National Salvation 
Front formed in Lebanon over the 
weekend to challenge the authority' 
of President Amin Jemayel's 
government and to scuttle his ac¬ 
cord with Israel. 

Speaking in Kuwait yesterday, 
Syrian Foreign Minister Abdul- 
Halim Khaddam stated that “Syria 
will lend its support to every 
Lebanese working for Lebanon’s 
salvation from Israeli occupation 


and from the 1 Phalangist sectarian 
hegemony.” 

He went on to pledge Syria's 
determination to "pursue its 
resistance to the (Israel-Lebanese) 
agreement until it collapses,’’ claim¬ 
ing that “the accord has turned 
Lebanon into an Israeli protec¬ 
torate.” 

The National Salvation Front was 
formed on Saturday by Druse 
leader Walid Jumbiatt, Maronite 
• former president Suleiman Fran- 
jieh and Moslem former prime 
(Coatinned on Page 2, CoL 4) 


PLO loyalists, rebels 
clash in Bekaa Valley 



y DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Port Mideast Affairs Reporter 
and agencies 

Fighting broke out yesterday in 
Lebanon’s eastern Bekaa Valley 
between loyalists and dissidents in 
PLO chairman Yasser Arafat’s 
mainstream Fatah group, shattering 
a three-week cease-fire and casting 
shadow over intensified 
diplomatic efforts to end the crisis. 

Both loyalist and dissident 
spokesmen attempted to play down 
the seriousness of the fighting, 
which was widely reported by 
Lebanese radio stations. 


Some Lebanese reports, especial¬ 
ly those carried by the Phalange-run 
Voice of Lebanon, daimed the 
rebels had overrun three loyalist 
positions in the Bekaa in clashes 
that had left more than 50 dead. 

A loyalist spokesman in Tripoli, 
who was contacted by telephone 
from Beirut, confirmed to the As¬ 
sociated Press that the rebels had 
attacked loyalist positions in 
Shlouru, Ta’anayel and Arab 
Suhour yesterday, but denied that 
any of these positions had been 
taken. 

(Continued on Page 2, CoL 4) 


Economic review shunted to cabinet committee 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
- -The cabinet yesterday decided 
that its economic committee would 
review government spending and 
defence needs. It thus put off a 
direct confrontation between the 
Treasury and various ministers. 

This came after Defence Minister 
Moshc Arens told his colleagues 
that his ministry is short many bil¬ 
lions of shekels, while the Treasury 
asserted that government spending 
must be slashed by IS50 to 60 bil¬ 
lion. 

Arens did not mention specific 


figures, but cabinet sources said 
that the Defence Minister is asking 
for about IS 16b. to finance the 
prolonged stay in Lebanon and 
some lS5b. for the Lavi warplane 
prbject. 

Finance Minister Yoram Aridor’s 
reply was that money for defence 
and other urgent needs would have 
to be found within the existing 
budget. 

The problem was referred to the 
Ministerial Economic Committee. 

Aridor told the cabinet that he 
would not allow more money to be 


printed for the new defence re¬ 
quests and other unplanned expen¬ 
ditures. 

He asserted'that a 10 per cent cut 
in the activities of all ministries is 
needed to garner the new funds. 
The minister repeated that the 
original budget did not foresee that 
Israel would have to stay in 
Lebanon for such along time. Every 
day in Lebanon costs about ISSOm., 
he revealed. 

Treasury sources said after the 
cabinet meeting that there is no 
alternative to slashing the defence 


and welfare budgets, despite all the 
opposition to such a step. 

Arens strongly opposed axing the 
defence budget, telling the cabinet 
that there is no part of the budget he 
could cut. 

Industry and Trade Minister Gi¬ 
deon Pau said that another IS20b. 
for Defence is only part of the pic¬ 
ture. Other financial-needs such as 
salary increases -for doctors and 
teachers, bigger export subsidies, 
and higher debt repayments would 
come to another IS40m., he said. 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4) 


Police to demand MKs forfeit bail for zealots 


By MICHAEL EILAN 
.. 1 end ROBERT ROSENBERG 
Jentsdem Post Reporters 
. Police will ask the Jerusalem 
Magistrates Court today to dun 
Knesset Members Menahera 
Porush and Shiomo Lorincz for a 
bond they said they Would sign for 
two uUra-Orthodpx zealots who 
broke the terms of their release from 
a police lock-up ttnd who are - now 
missing. 

The two were part of a group of 
15 horedim held after riots in Mea 
She’urim two .weeks ago.- The 15 
were released late Friday afternoon 
following the intervention of the 
two Agudat Yisrael Knesset 
members. Ten of them were 
ordered* back into custody yester¬ 
day- 

The court-room saga came amid 
rising tension in Jerusalem over .the 
City of Duvid excavations outside 
the Old Gty. The “Comrmttee for 
the Protection of Jewish Graves” 
bus called for a demonstration-at 
about noon today. Police have not 
"licensed, the. demonstration. 

Judge' Miriam Naor of the 
Jerusalem Magistrates Court said 
yesterday in court that she was 
- “more titan disappointed” with the- 
. Knesset members “whose word is 
• not a word.” 

In this hearing on Friday after¬ 
noon Naor said the 15 men could go 
free until their trial if they agreed to 


leave Jerusalem, not to take part in 
any demonstration and to report 
daily to a police station. 

There was not enough time to 
sign a formal bail agreement, so 
MKs Porush and Lorincz commit¬ 
ted themselves to ensuring the 
horedim would turr up at a police 
station after the Sabbath to sign the 
bail forms and so the Knesset 
members could post bond for them. 

Police said that of the 15 only 


three agreed to the terms of their 
release and they were freed after 
the necessary documents were 
signed. 

One man, Yehoshua Cohen, did 
not show up in court yesterday and 
was declared a fugitive from justice. 
Another man walked out of the 
court room in the middle of the 
proceedings and has not been seen 
since. The remaining 10 would riot 
agree to the terms of their release 


US. Indians may study kibbutz farming 


PIERRE, South Dakota (AP). — 
Qglala Sioux leaders and a rabbi are 
investigating whether kibbutz farm¬ 
ing methods would work on the arid 
Pine Ridge Reservation. 

Techniques that turned deserts 
into* farmland in Israel could help 
the Oglula Sioux boost farm output 
on the South Dakota reservation, 
said Robert Fast Horse, tribal ex¬ 
ecutive director... 

' Rabbi Joseph Glaser, vice- 
president of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis, Is i o meet with 
tribal officials in early September to 
discuss an agreement between the 
kibbutzniks and Indians. 

Fast Horse and Glaser said that if 
the plan is approved, a few tribal 
councilmen will go to Israel to 
observe farming methods. Then a 
group of Israelis, presumably from 


the kibbutz movement, would come 
to Pine Ridge to train Indians, Fast 
Horse and Glaser said. Fast Horse 
said the tribe might give the Israelis 
a share of profits from increased 
crop sales. 

Glaser said he has discussed the 
proposal wiLh the Israeli consul in 
New York, as well as kibbutz of¬ 
ficials. No action will be taken un¬ 
less the Oglalas ask for assistance, 
he said. 

“I’ve heard some glowing reports 
about how the State of Israel works 
with agricultural resources,” Fast 
Horse said, “ff we work with them, 
we want this to be strictly a transfer 
■ of agricultural technology. We 
don’t want to get involved in the 
Mide:ist conflict and bring it here. 
We have enough cpnflicts here 
already.” 


and were returned to the police 
lock-up. 

Police spokesman Ziv Rotemsaid 
Iasi night that police will ask the 
court today to call in the bond 
Porush and Lorincz had said they 
would sign for the two men who 
vanished. 

Porush said last night that he was 
in no way committed. He main¬ 
tained that Cohen escaped from a 
police station on Saturday night, but 
since he had actually turned up at 
the police station, Porush himself 
was no longer responsible for his 
behaviour. 

Rotem asserted that the commit¬ 
ment Porush gave was for the 
horedim to appear in court yester¬ 
day morning. Since they did not aft 
appear, Porush and Lorinzcz were 
liable for the bail they had promised 
they would sign. He allowed, 
however, that this was a com¬ 
plicated problem the courts would 
have to solve. 

Moshe Hirsh of Natorei Karta, 
arrested last week, on suspicion of 
"inciting to rebellion” and released 
without being charged on Friday, 
was questioned again by police 
yesterday. Hirsh said^hree 
policemen came to his home in Mea 
She’arim and took him to the 1 Rus¬ 
sian Compound police head¬ 
quarters. He said he was questioned 
for two hours about “various new¬ 
spaper articles,” and then released. 


‘ Crucial’ talks await 
Arens, Shamir in U.S. 


By WOLF BLITZER 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 

WASHINGTON. — Foreign 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir and 
Defence Minister Moshe Arens 
leave today for Washington for 
what U.S. officials say are vital 
talks on the deteriorating situa¬ 
tion in Lebanon. 

Officials ai the White House and 
the State Department said that the 
US. and Israel must coordinate 
policies at the ministerial level fol¬ 
lowing Israel’s decision to redeploy 
its forces in Lebanon, and the grow¬ 
ing Syrian-inspired opposition to 
President Amin Jemayel’s Beirut 
government. 

The two ministers will hold three 
full days of talks in Washington. 
Apart from Lebanon, the discus¬ 
sions will cover wider Middle East 
issues and bilateral topics. 

U.S. officials said they were 
resigned to the inevitability of the 
I DPs deployment and would not 
seek to pressure Israel into revers¬ 
ing that decision. What is urgent, 
however, is a careful implementa¬ 
tion of die redeployment enabling 
units from the Lebanese army and 
the multinational peace-keeping 
force to take over vacated Israeli 
positions. 

U.S. officials are becoming open¬ 
ly nervous about the stability of the 
Jemayet government. They are like¬ 
ly to seek Israeli cooperation in tak¬ 
ing certain steps which could 
strengthen the Lebanese ad¬ 
ministration. 

Arens and Shamir will apparently 


have only one meeting with Presi¬ 
dent Ronald Reagan. They will 
spend more lime with the Secretary 1 
of State George Shultz. Defence 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger and 
the president's security adviser Wil¬ 
liam Clark. 

They are also expected to meet 
jointly with new Middle East envoy 
Robert McFarlune and other ad¬ 
ministration officials. 

Arens, U.S. officials said, is ex¬ 
pected to have extensive bilateral 
discussions in the Pentagon with 
Defence Secretary Caspar 
. Weinberger and other policy- 
makers. The Defence Minister may 
remain in Washington longer than 
Shamir, who is coming back to the 
U.S. in September for the opening 
session of the UN General As¬ 
sembly. 

The idej of an Arens-Shamir 
visit. U.S. officials say. was raised 
earlier last week by U.S. Ambas¬ 
sador Samuel Lewis during his 
meeting at the Knesset with Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin. 

The Americans also want to 
report to the Israeli government on 
Reagan's discussions last week with 
Jcmaycl in Washington. 

Arens, in separate discussions in 
Washington, is expected to review 
pending Israeli requests for ad¬ 
ditional financial assistance for the 
Lavi fighter plane. 

Asher Wollfish adds; 

The decision to send the two 
ministers for top-level talks — and 
the invitation itself which came on 
Sunday — was a surprise to most of 
the cabinet. 


Despite this, a cabinet source in¬ 
sisted. the Arens-Shamir trip had 
been expected, and last week there 
had been talk of sending Arens and 
Shamir along with Prime Minister 
Mcnachcm Begin, before Begin 
decided not to go. 

Reagan)* letter of invitation came 
during Sunday’s cabinet session 
itself. Before the letter arrived. 
Deputy Premier David Levy asked 
Shamir if there were any basis to 
reports that he and .Arens might be 
going to Washington. Shamir dis¬ 
missed the reports as “speculation." 

The Reagan letter suggested the 
premier send the two ministers, but 
if that were not possible, the presi¬ 
dent would instead send his new 
Middle East envoy Robert Mc- 
Farlane to Jerusalem at the 
weekend. 

A Foreign Ministry source said 
Inst night that there would be no dis¬ 
cussion in Washington on the prin¬ 
cipal of redeployment although 
details and planning might come up 
during the talks. 

Addressing Herut activists in 
Ramie Iasi night, Shamir said the 
visit to Washington was to find the 
“best and safest way to advance the 
withdrawal of the IDF from 
Lebanon.” 

The foreign ministry yesterday 
paid tribute to Philip Habib, the 
outgoing personal Middle East en¬ 
voy of President Reagan. He said 
that Ambassador Habib's 
“indefatigable work throughout the 
years of his service in our area has 
evoked the admiration of many." 


‘Anti-Jemayel moves won’t delay pullback’ 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Defence Minister Moshe Arens 
said yesterday that the redeploy¬ 
ment of the Israel Defence Forces 
in Lebanon would not be held up 
because of the renewed turmoil 
there by groups hostile to the 
regime of President Amin JemayeL 


In a review at the weekly cabinet 
session of the situation in Lebanon 
over the past few days, Arens noted 
that the Druse had put a list of de¬ 
mands to Jemayel including the ap¬ 
pointment of a Druse chief of staff 
and a Druse minister of defence and 
suggested that the unrest within the 


UJSL magazine: Begin slurs Reagan 

Jerusalem Post Correspondent 

WASHINGTON. — Prime Minister Menachem Begin recently con¬ 
fided to President Chaim Herzog that he was “nost reluctant” to visit 
Washington because President Ronald Reagan is “usually poorly 
briefed” on the Middle East. Newsweek reports in its latest issue. 

The magazine says Begin told Herzog that during earlier conversa¬ 
tions with the American president, Reagan demonstrated an inability to 
deal with specific issues once the small talk was concluded. 

According to the magazine. Begin also complained about Reagan's 
advisers, who would be involved in the discussions. Newsweek said Begin 
did not “/espect” them. 

In Jerusalem last night, presidential aide Ami Gluska told The 
Jerusalem Post chat the Newsweek report was “baseless.” He said (hat the 
discussion between the prime minister and the president on the former's 
scheduled visit to Washington had taken place without the presence of 
any other person, and no report of it was issued. 


community was a backdrop to these 
demands and Jemayel’s reaction to 
them. 

Arens dismissed as totally un¬ 
founded newspaper reports that the 
1 DF's plans might be changed 
because of the plan by Maronite 
former president Suleiman Fran- 
jich. Druse leader Walid Jumblalt 
and Moslem former prime minister 
Rashid Karameh to form an opposi¬ 
tion front against Jemayel. 

A cabinet source told reporteis 
later Lhat it had been obvious all 
along that “certain forces inside 
Lebanon" would try to create havoc 
when the IDF begins redeploying 
and would launch a policy of 
delcgitimizing the president. 

The cabinet source said that the 
redeployment would probably go on 
while Arens and Foreign Minister 
Yitzhuk'Shamir are in Washington. 
The source said details would not be 
announced in advance to prevent 
hostile dements exploiting such in¬ 
formation. 
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SOCIAL & PERSONAL 

Alexandra Armstrong, Dr. Lillian 
McLean Beard, Sister Joan Chit- 
lister. Inger Davis, Carolyn Deaver, 
Jo Foxworth, Adrienne Hall, Dr. 
Donna Markham, Carol McCain, 
Dorothy Ridings, Frea Sladek, Jane 
Threait. Magdalena Torres, Elaine 
Dubow Harris, Phyllis Kaminsky 
and Yona Goldberg from the U.S.; 
Marion Dewar-Mayor of Ottawa, 
Taanta Gupta and Pamela Wallin 
from Canada; Lea Rabin, Sara 
Melzer, Geula Chawkin, Avima 
Lombard, Dalia Gothan, Zohar 
Karli and Tamar Avidar from 
Israel, of the Jerusalem Women 
Seminar, have returned from Egypt 
to Israel to continue their dialogue 
until July 29. 

Jerusalem Rotary West will hold a 
business meeting today at 7 p.tn. at 
the' "king David Hotel. 


£>orolhy and David Harman arc 
Sjippy to announce the birth of a 
fioy on July 21, .brother to Danna 
Jfnd Oren, -grandson to Avraham 
hjid Zena Harman, and Dr. Maria 
DiUer of New York. 

jftlCHARDSON, a son to David 
and Marion, brother of Gill and 
paniella at Jerusalem’s Misgav 
Ladaeh Hospital on July 24. 
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j^-tmunah Women or America honorary 
pdSidcnl. Mrs. Melanie Oelbaum for its con- 
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&JK Katzav calls for 
w£ national unity gov’t 
N Jerusalem Post Reporter 
g!\MAT H ASHA RON. — Deputy 
Housing and Social Affairs Minister 
Stoshe • Katzav (Likud-Herut) 
jjhsterday called for a national unity 
government to solve the country's 
friessing social problems, 
irin a tour of the Morasha 
Neighbourhood, Katzav also said he 
would oppose any budget cuts in 
Project Renewal, which is 
febuilding the Morasha area. In cal¬ 
ling for the national unity govern¬ 
ment,. Katzav noted that Ramat 
Hwsharon’s local councfl is run by a 
Joint Likud-Alignraent list, headed 
by the Alignment's Menahem 
$herman. 
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Arens favours an end to 
demonstrations in Hebron 


Tami hesitates on push for early Knesset elections 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Defence Minister Moshe Arens 
said yesterday he is not inclined to 
allow uny more political demonstra¬ 
tions in Hebron. 

Arens said this at the weekly 
cabinet session after several 
ministers complained about the 
decision of Aluf Ori Orr, OC 
Central Command, to let the Peace 
Now movement demonstrate on 
Salurdn) inside the town. 

The ministers who objected said 
that Hebron Arabs are not the 
public which Peace Now could 
hope to sway. Two of them charged 
that Peace Now handed out leaflets 
tn Arabic containing “incitement" 
against the Jewish settlers in Kiryat 
Arba and Hebron. 

Yuval Ne’eman. Minister of 
Science and Development who 
heads the Tehiya Party, said the sort 
of rally held by Peace Now “could 
easily have implications for security 
in the area.” 

Other ministers grumbled about 
the continuing demonstration out¬ 
side Prime Minister Menachem 
Begm‘s residence in Jerusalem, 
noting that Israel TV covered it 


oncu more over the weekend in 
connection with Begin's 73th birth¬ 
day. 

Begin said it appeared that 
nothing could be done to prevent 
such demonstrations. 

Attorney-General Yitzhak Zamir 
said the High Court is considering 
two pleas about the demonstration 
outside Begin’s home, one calling 
for it to be slopped and the second 
asking why police were recording 
names of demonstrators. 

Labour Party chairman Shimon 
Peres lust night attacked the 
defence minister’s attitude on 
demonstrations. 

Speaking to reporters in Haifa 
Peres said that decisions of this 
nature should be fully debated in 
the political arena before being 
implemented. 

Commenting on Arens’s remarks. 
Peace Now said that “it is a shame 
that the defence minister forces the 
residents of the West Bank to iden¬ 
tify Rubbi Moshe Levinger’s at¬ 
titudes with the attitudes of all of 
Israel." The movement added that 
it would “insist upon its rights in the 
future to demonstrate in the West 
Bank." 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AV|V. _ Deputy Labour and 
Social Affairs Minister Benrion 
Rubin, whose Tami Party has 
recommended early Knesset elec¬ 
tions. said last night' Lhe chances for 
early polling are “quite dim.” 

He was reached at his home after 
Likud and Labour Party sources 
had reacted cooly to the idea. 

Tami is undecided on how far it 
should push for advanced elections. 
A coalition source, who asked not 
to be identified, said he believes 
Tami is also afraid of the elections. 


Tami leader Aharon Abuhatzeira 
told The Jerusalem Post his party 
will watt for the opposition to pre¬ 
sent a bill providing for early elec¬ 
tions. Only if it fails to da so will 
Tami consider presenting such a bill 
itself, he said. 

Such consideration is expected 
today at a meeting of the party’s 
three-man Knesset faction, 
Abuhatzeira added. 

That debate will most likely be 
preceded by consultations with 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin. 
Rubin said Tami has prepared the 
proposed bill and will show it to the 


Ycstenl&y’s Yesterday’s Today’s 


Peres defends infighting in Labour 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
TEL AVIV. — Labour Party 
chairman Shimon Peres yesterday 
strongly defended his and arch- 
party rival Yitzhak Rabin’s right to 
contend against each other. 

He was referring to criticism by 
MK Michael Bar-Zohar at a 
meeting of the party’s Leshiluv 
group, here. Similar criticism was 
voiced by other Labour Knesset 
members last week. 

“Listen what they say in the 
streets," Bar-Zohar said, alluding to 
the adverse effect the party in¬ 
fighting has ori potential voters. 

Peres retorted he did not 
remember a time in which there was 


no infighting in the party. “The 
(loser) and his supporters and his 
friends should give up everything? 
You’ve got to take into account that 
in a democratic party... this sharing 
of power is a fact of life,’’ Peres as¬ 
serted. 

Talking to supporters in Haifa, 
Peres yesterday attacked the 
Likud's settlement policy in Judea 
and Samaria, describing it as a 
waste of money when homes are 
standing empty in Jerusalem, 
Galilee, and the Negev because of 
the fall in immigration. 

“Once there were Jews without 
television, now there are televisions 
without Jews," he said. 


Burg may form summer-time committee 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Interior Minister Yosef Burg said 
yesterday he is considering setting 
up a scientific committee to ex¬ 
amine the introduction of summer 
time. 

Burg was replying at the weekly 
cabinet session to a question from 
Industry and Trade Minister Gi¬ 
deon Patt. 

Burg said that elderly people find 


it difficult to adjust to time changes. 

Minister of Science and Develop¬ 
ment. Yuval Ne’eman, said there 
was some scientific truth in Burg's 
remark. 

Although Biirg described his in¬ 
tention in very tentative terms, his 
colleagues said they got the impres¬ 
sion that Burg had realized he was 
in a dwindling minority in his op¬ 
position to summer time. 


*5u%3sh:>:23* 

Jerusalem Mayor Teddy KoQek yesterday shows his backing for the 
Karon puppet theatre in Liberty Bell Park, which is preparing to host 
next month’s international festival of puppet theatre. (Veru Etzion) 

ECONOMIC REVIEW 

(Continued An,,, One) subsidies. Moda'i cited as an exam- 

Patt said that since there seems to pie the subsidies on electricity, 
be a consensus that new taxes Moda’i has been criticizing 
should not be imposed and more Treasury policies for some weeks, 
currency should not be printed, the claiming that they were never ap- 
best approach to the problem is to proved by the cabinet, 
cut the budget.by some IS60b., and Economic observers pointed out 
this could only be worked out in after the cabinet meeting that the 
detail in committee. He said that decision to refer the dilemma to the 
services would have to take' the ministerial committee will provide 
largest cut. Aridor a more friendly environ- 

Severul ministers who made ment. since Moda’i is not a member 


briefer comments agreed that the *of the committee. 


Navon waiting far conditions to change 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

Former president Yitzhak Navon 
says he has no immediate plans to 


ficult, hot the personal relations." 
Such difficulty arose from the 
limitations of the presidency itself. 


standard of living would inevitably 
fall as a result of the budget cuts. It 
was a matter of cutting operations 
and not merely subsidies, they said. 

Energy Minister Yitzhak Moda’i 
harshly criticized Aridor's position. 
He told Lhe cabinet that a debate on 
budget .cuts was meaningless. What 
is needed is to rebuild the entire 
budget and to redefine priorities, as¬ 
serted .Moda’i. 

He added that some of the funds 


eturn tn politic*, h »r would rwnn._Navon noted. “It is complicated to .could be found if-the Treasury cut 


sider“if certain conditions change, 
which I do not want to go into.” 
Navon was interviewed in the latest 
edition or the weekly, Anashim. 

Reflecting on his term of office, 
Navon said, “It is no secret that I 
had differences of opinion with the 
government. The times were dif- 


represent the state and not the 
government." 

This difficulty carried over in his 
relations with the press and with 
visitors from abroad, Navon said. “I 
tried to search for a consensus. 
What I said was the truth, but not 
the whole truth." 


The proposal to refer the issue to 
the committee was raised by Patt, 
who also proposed that some of the 
necessary funds could be raised by 
selling government assets. 

Treasury sources said that Patt 
hud raised his proposals at Aridor's 
request. 

Treasury sources said that it 
would take some weeks before con¬ 
crete proposals for cuts in govern¬ 
ment spending could be worked 

out.-- • " “ • 


SYRIA SUPPORTS 


Beit Shemesh plant to help on Lavi engines 

Post Defence Reporter protesting the government's failure 

TEL AVIV: — Defence Minister to provide funds essential for the 
Moshe Arens announced yesterday factory's survival, 
that the Beit Shemesh Engines Arens promised to provide the 
Company will produce sections of plant with the funds necessary for 
the engine for the Lavi jet fighter, the production of the engine. Ben- 

under licence from U.S. manufac- Ze’ev said after the meeting, 
lurers Pratt and Whitney. ----- 

U is not yet known which other MaJaM Jatiim rallmir 
companies in the country will be in- J * loaa 1 OGIUeS Calling 

volved in the engine's production budget policy ‘fascist’ 
and assembly. 

Arens' statement was made at a Jerusalem Post Reporter 

meeting with the chairman of the Energy Minister Yitzhak Moda'i 
Beit Shemesh municipal council, yesterday denied having told a 
Yehuda Ben-Ze’ev, held at the reporter last .week that the 
Defence Ministry here yesterday. economic policies -of the govern- 

Beit -Semesh Engines has en- ment are reminiscent of fascist pop- 
countered severe financial dif- ulism. The remark was attributed to 
ficulties and its director, Michai Moda'i in an interview with 
Cohen, resigned last week, Ha’aretz. 


(Continued from Page One} 
minister Rashid Karameh. Its 
declared purpose is to oppose the 
pro-American policies being pur¬ 
sued by Jemayel and to end the 
agreement with Israel. 

It also intends to serve as an alter¬ 
native to the government in Beirut 
by running the 50 per cent of 
Lebanon under Syrian control. 

The formation of the front ap¬ 
pears to have been coordinated with 
Syria, which has sworn to under¬ 
mine Jemayel. ‘ 

Yesterday Syria’s government- 
controlled press came out 
enthusiastically in support of the 
front. 

Meanwhile Christian and Druse 
militiamen traded rocket and 
automatic-weapons fire yesterday 
morning in the hills surrounding 


Beirut, Lebanon's state radio 
reported. 

The shelling in the Alev mountain ■ 
area and in the Shueifat and 
Kfarshima hills east of the capital 
closed most of the roads in the 
region, including the Beirut- 
Damascus highway, the radio 
quoted police sources as saying. No 
casualty figures were available. 

Phalange militiamen and Druse 
fighters of Jumblatt’s Socialist 
Progressive Party traded fire on 
Saturday night. 24 hours after a 
cease-fire put on end to the bom¬ 
bardment of the eastern sector of 
Beirut and the international airport 
south of the capital on Friday. An 
army training camp in suburban 
Yarze was also hit during the shell¬ 
ing that killed 23 people and 
wounded 65 others on Friday. 


FLO CLASH 


Death toll of 132 in ILS. heat wave 


NEW YORK (AP). — The heat¬ 
wave death toll in the U.S. rose to 
132 yesterday, but showers cooled 
some areas and forecasters said 
relief is on the way as a cold front 
eases southward. 

“The midewest around Mis- 


We welcome the latest addition to our dan: 

MIRIAM SARAH 

daughter of RUTH and JOSEPH WEILER- 
Bom on Shabbat Nahamu. 


Israel Lands 
Administration 
Central District 


Beer Yaacov Local Council 


The Waiter Family 


Ramla-Lod Area. 
Development 
Co. Ltd. 


Build Your Home in the Givat Hoser Quarter, 
Beer Yaacov — Stage A 


The Israel Lands Administration, in cooperation with the Beer Yaacov 
Local Council and the Ramle-Lod Area Development Co. Ltd., 
announce the opening of registration far the above’scheme, under 
which 97 plots will he allocated for the construction of 181 housing 
unite. Registration, to be held at the Local Council office, will begin at 
9 a on. on Tuesday, July 26 and end at 12 noon on Monday, August 
22, 1983. 

^Further detail? and detailed prospectus are available at: 
a.fjleer Yaacov Local Council office during weekdays, 8.30 ajn.-12 
i noon, and on Sunday and Wednesday bIso 4-7 pan. 

9 m 

lz. Ramla-Lod Area Development • Company office, Ramat Eshkol 
* Commercial Centre, Lod. 


souri and Kentucky should be feel¬ 
ing relief right now,” National 
Weather Service meteorologist 
Joan'Murray said early yesterday. 

Louisville, Kentucky, Mayor 
Harvey Sloane appealed to the 
city's clergy to remind their con¬ 
gregations yesterday to check on 
elderly acquaintances or relatives. 
At least 31 people have died of the 
heal in Louisville,. pushing that 
state's total to 40. 

After five days of highs above 38 
degrees, St. Louis Missouri, cm Sun¬ 
day had a reading of 33 degrees. 
The metropolitan area death toll 
was at least 40, and 18 air- 
conditioned resting spots — dubbed 
“cooling-off centres” — have been 
open around the clock. 

The remaining hot spots are 
South Carolina and Georgia and it 
"will take them a little longer to 
cool off,’* Murray said. 

SAFETY. — Thirty-seven dty and 
local councils took part in the Road 
Safety Administration’s safety com¬ 
petition this year. 


(CoatimKd from Page Oie) 

_ He added that two loyalists were 
killed in the fighting and another 
four injured. 

In Damascus a rebel spokesman 
blamed the loyalists for opening fire 
on rebel positions,-but he also in¬ 
dicated that Beirut reports pf the 
fighting had been “exa gg erated.” 

. The loyalist spokesman would not 
confirm whether or not Syrian 
troops were involved in yesterday’s 
fighting — a departure front the 
routine accusations of Syrian in¬ 
volvement in the past, and an ap¬ 
parent indication that the loyalists 
are anxious not to impede 
diplomatic efforts to mend the rift 
between Arafat and Syrian Presi¬ 
dent Hafez Assad. 

The diplomatic activity continued 
yesterday with French Foreign 
Minister Gaude Cheysson meeting 
Arafat in Tunis and Syrian Foreign 
Minister Abdul-Halim Khaddara 
holding talks in Kuwait and Saudi 
■Arabia, reportedly focusing on the 
PLO crisis. 

Arafat was also due in Saudi 
Arabia yesterday, but Khaddara 
told reporters that he had no plans 
to meet him. 

Kuwaiti officials said earlier, 
however, that Khaddara had discus- 


to end the dispute. 

There has been no (Erectcontact 
between Arafat and the Assad 
regime since the PLO chief was ex¬ 
pelled from Syria last month for 
refusing to accept Syrian denials of 
involvement on the side of the dissi¬ 
dents in the PLO feud. 

Ararat yesterday called a special 
meeting of the Palestinian Central 
Council, the Palestinian news 
agency Wafa reported. 

The PLO’s executive committee 
took the decision to summon the 60- 
member council to meet in the next 
few days, the agency said. 

The representatives of the coun¬ 
cil, half-way -between the 14- 
member executive committee 
chaired by Arafat and the 380- 
member parliament-in-exile, are 
chosen by the eight groups making 
up the PLO and by Palestinian mass 
organizations. 

Monkey business ends 
at Tel Hashomer base 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Four days of freedom ended 
yesterday for a monkey that had bu¬ 


sed with leaders in Kuwait the pos- ten t J lree persons, visited a hospital 
sibility of arranging a meeting ant * interrupted morning prayers at 


between Syrian and Fatah, officials 


To the medical and para-medical staff of the 
Surgery Department and Intensive Care Unit 
of Hadassah ("Rokach”) Hospital, Tel Aviv 

In gratitude and appreciation of the superb 
• and devoted care of my mother , 

Dora Melkenstein b-y 

during the period of the doctors' strike. 

July 1983 Gerda Melkenstein 


an Israel Defence Forces base syn¬ 
agogue; 

Farkash the monkey was recap¬ 
tured in the synagogue and returned 
to the Safari Park in Ramat Gan, 
where he was receiving treatment 
for a bullet wound in the leg after 
being shot by a policeman. 

Furkash escaped on Thursday 
and trekked to nearby Tel 
Hashomer, where he ran wild on the 
grounds of Sheba Hospital before 
fleeing to the adjoining army base 
on Saturday, Once there,. he bit 
three people and tried to bite the 
policeman before the officer shot 
him. 


'prime minister today. 

Abuhatzeira and Rubin said eariy 
.elections arc required because the 
coalition’s Knesset majority is too 
small, and because the. government 

wifi not take the necessary hard 
decisions until after October's 
municipal elections and next year's 
Knesset elections. Other political 
sources speculated Tami is looking 
for an excuse to postpone the 
municipal elections because its 
party machine Is not ready for the 
campaign. 

Appearing at a party meeting 


here yesterday. Labour Party 
chairman Shunon.^res said the. 
party should suppoft Mtyelection* 
~r Oh condition within 

three month*■ because the 
economy is '*orsct<te tll $ etcs raaifr 
mined Labour had 1 , date ^uhe wefi 
reaching parity -fee Utad &»■ 
the Ut$t dectians, although the tim¬ 
ing had been inconvealMi for* 
Labour since it ToSowed dm tfpgg|.' 
ing of the nuclear reactor K im 
and the tax reduction 
television sets. Labour W'aftd- 
chances of winning (his tire Eta*. 

««•. • -sir. 



Israel alone decides on its 
security, David Levy says 


By LIORA MORIEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
DIMONA. — Deputy Prime 
Minister David Levy sold yesterday 
evening that only Israel will decide 
on moves concerning its own 
security. “We coordinate our moves 
with the U.S.. but we do not neces¬ 
sarily wait for an agreement. We 
aim to leave Lebanon along with all 
the other forces. When Syria leaves 
so will Israel.” 

Levy was speaking here at the 
comeretone-laying ceremony of a 
cultural centre called the House of 
Moroccan Jewry. He went on: “All 
the cords are in Israel's hands. We 
have options that can embarrass 
Syria, but this does not necessarily 
mean war." 

Israel will not be the "policeman” 
of Lebanon, insisted Levy. “Israel 
will not do the work of others. If 
Syria does not take its forces out of 
Lebanon it must know that Israel 
will let it wallow- in the mud alone.” 

No matter what pressures are 
brought on Defence Minister 


Muxhc Aren* and Foreign Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir, who leave for 
Washington today, “the govern¬ 
ment's decision (on a partial 
withdrawal of the IDF in Lebanon^ 
stands.” he said. ' « 

Minister of Economic Coorcftna * 
lion Ya’acov Meridor, Labour and 
Social Affairs Minister Aharon 
Uzan and thousands of local 
citizens, turned up for the' 
ceremony. 

Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin, who was to have been die 
guest of honour and under whose 
auspices the event was held, railed 
to show up. Ex-premier Yitzhak 
Rabin was also absent. 

Dimona Mayor Jacques Amir 
(Alignment) told the crowd that 
“Moroccan Jewry wrote iDustrioos 
chapters in the annals of the Statc oF 
Israel and put down a stake in its 
settlements and towns.” 

The House of Moroccan Jewry, 
will include a culture hall, a library ^ 
of religious hooks, a museum oK 
Moroccan heritage, a Moroccan 
sy nagogue and A “golden age” club. ' 


IDF limits its supply traffic 
to cut casualties in Lebanon 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Post Defence Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The Israel Defence 
Frorces has restricted the move¬ 
ment of its supply trucks in 
Lebanon to reduce the risk of ter¬ 
rorist attacks. Chief Ordnance Of¬ 
ficer Tat-Aluf Rami Dotan said 
yesterday. 

He said the supply trucks now 
travel in fewer but bigger convoys 
accompanied by guard units. 

Dotan said the IDF is studying a 
proposal to use drone reconnais¬ 
sance aircraft to help select routes 
for his convoys by providihgtsorfip- 
to-datc picture of the situation on 


the ground. • • • • 

Speaking to reporters at the IDF 
exhibition at the Fair Grounds fences 
Dotan also said the army b«a^ 
improved the vest designed 
protect soldiers from shrapnel 
small-arms fire as a result df the 
in Lebanon. The new vest is toSfV* 
and has a wider collar. However,. 
the Medical Corps' recommend*-,, 
tion that it cover the groin wp' 
turned down, because this 
restrict movement. - 

The army has also inq>roved4t$' 
fire-proof overalls worn by q|$; 
crews and there are deman#fl 
improve goggles designed to 
the eyes from shrapnel splinter* 


Reagan hails Begin’s birthday 


Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
received 70th birthday con¬ 
gratulatory letters from President 
Ronald Reagan and Secretary of 
State George Shultz at the 
weekend. 

He was also wished “many happy 
returns’* by Interior Minister Yosef 
Burg at the weekly cabinet session 
yesterday. Burg performed the 
honours in his capacity as eldest 
minister. He is 74. 

Noting that under cabinet rules 
he had to phrase his remarks in the 
form of a question. Burg asked that 


Begin keep on celebrating bis birth¬ 
days until the age of 120. ’’ 

Begin, in reply, said his own re¬ 
quest to his colleagues was that they 
all “do their best to carry out their 
tasks in good fellowship and trust * 

JAMBOREE. — About 800 
children and adults are to par¬ 
ticipate today in the first jamboree 
of the Mifal Lehachsharat Yaldet 
Yisrael, at M a’ay an Harod, marking 
40 years since the boarding school's 
founding by Recha Freier, the 
founder of Youth Aliya. 


We announce in sorrow the passing on Sunday, 
July 24,1983, of 

MA1A-LISA SHANZER PESAHOVtCH 

after a long illness. 

According to her wish, her body has been bequeathed 


to science. 


Nahum Pesahovich and family, Israel 
Knut Shanzer family, U.S A 


World Zionist Organization 
Organization Dapartment 
On the thirtieth day after tha passing of 


FAYSCHENK 


a memorial service will be held at the Har Hazeltim cemetery, 
Jerusalem, on Wednesday. July 27. 1983 at 10 a.m. 

Assembly at the gate near the Inter-Continental Hotel. 


We deeply mourn our brother 

Prof. ERNST G. STRAUS 

who passed away on July 12 m Los Angelas. 

ise Emrich. Haifa 
Hanna Strauss. New York 
* Gavriel Rosenthal, Tivori 
Esther Straus, Zurich 


J -0 . ° Ur deflf friwd Taml 

With you in your deep sorrow on the death of your mother • 

SHIRLEY GLASSKIN ./'bn"; 

In U.S A. 

Bair Massada 
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‘Unique law’ aids child sex-crime victims 


- , 
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By L£A LEVAVI 
Jmsalea Post Router 
TEL AVIV. — Some 360 sex crimes 
against children under 14 are 
reported annually, involving about 
1,100 children as victims, witnesses 
or perpetrators, according to figures 
discussed at a press conference here 
yesterday by officials of the 
Ministry of Labour and Social Af¬ 
fairs. The figures were published in 
The Jerusalem Post some weeks ago. 

They also spotlighted the 
"enlightened'’ way Israel deals with 
the problem. 

Dr. Menahem Horowitz, director 
of the ministry's correction services, 
said the figures reflect a stable situa¬ 
tion. The public lends either to blow 
out of all proportion the matter of 
sex crimes against children or to ig¬ 
nore it entirely, he said. 

“When you realize that there are 
about a million children under 14 
and that 1,100 a year are connected 
with such crimes, you can see the is¬ 


sue m perspective," he said. He ad¬ 
ded . however, that the reported 
crimes are probably only a small 
proportion of those committed. 

1 n 60 per cent of the cases, such 
as. indecent exposure, the offence 
does not involve any physical con¬ 
tact between perpetrator and vic¬ 
tim. Sometimes, in fact, it is the 
parents who heed help bec ause 
their panic can create a greater 
trauma for the child than the 
original incident 

Another 3D.per cent of cases in¬ 
volve contact short of intercourse. 
The remaining 10 per cent are cases 
of rape and sodomy. 

. Levy Eden, director cf the youth 
probation service, said that the vast 
majority of children involved in 
such incidents are victims. The rest 
are witnesses or perpetrators. 

Israel has a unique law for handl¬ 
ing these cases, said Horowitz. 
When a complaint is received by the 
police in which a child under 14 is 


involved, a youth investigator 
employed by the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Affairs is sent, instead of 
a police officer, to the child's home. 


The investigator gathers evidence 
for the police, refers the child or 
other family members for therapy, if 
needed, and decides to what extent 
(he child should be involved in the 
police investigation or court 
proceedings. 

Only a quarter of the children ap¬ 
pear in court. In the other cases, the 
youth investigator appears instead 
and may be cross-examined. 

“This is hard for the lawyers to 
swallow because it means accepting 
hearsay evidence,” Horowitz said, 
“but Israel has decided to put the 
welfare of the child above the legal 
issues. When I lectured on this law 
to a group of judges in England, 
they said it was very progressive 
legislation but could never happen 
in their country.” ■ 


Lahat: (Most) Saturday buses sinful 


By CAROL COOK 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Mayor Shlomo 
Lahat yesterday spoke out against 
public transport on Shabbat, but he 
defended the regular Saturday bus 
service to the beach which the 
religious partners in his coalition 
want to see stopped. 

“Pm against public transport on - 
the Sabbath, because- it would turn 
Tel Aviv into a sinful dty,*’ Lahat 
said at the close of a tour of the 
city’s development projects. 
However, he added, the Saturday 
buses running from several Tel Aviv 


neighbourhoods to the beach, do 
not violate “the status quo” on the 
religious-secular balance in the 
state. 


The mayor met yesterday with 
city councillors representing the 
religious parties to discuss their ob¬ 
jections to the weekend service. 


Controversy over the bus service, 
organized by a company called “Sea 
Love re," affiliated to the Dan bus 
coopearative, began after a report 
on Israel Television earlier this 
month. 

The service, which has been 


operating for the past five years, 
runs buses every 10 minutes on 
Saturdays from Yad Eliahu, Neve 
Chen, Kfir, Neve Barbour, Neve 
Itzhak, Kfar Shalem, and other 
neighbourhoods. 

Lahat said on television that he 
favours the bus service. His stand 
angered the four religious represen¬ 
tatives on the dty council. “This is 
the first time the mayor has come 
out in favour of something that is 
against a local by-law,” said Haim 
Basok of the National Religious 
Party, who heads the municipality’s 
education department 


Sun lotions to bear protection-level data 


!v traffo 

1 Lebaog 


By MARGERY GREENFELD 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 


Within a few weeks, all medical or cosmetic products 
containing “sun blocks” to protect the user from ultra¬ 
violet rays will by law have to carry a label indicating 
the level of sun-screening action, based on an inter¬ 
nationally accepted standard scale, the Health Ministry 
said over the weekend. . . 


The regulation, worked out in cooperation with the 
Cancer Society, was signed by Health Minister Eliezer 
Shostak on July 8 and was effective immediately onaD 
tanning products produced locally or imported after 
that date. 


Distributors have one month to stick the labels on 
products that were on the shelves when the regulation 
was signed. 

The system is based on a scale from one to 16 in¬ 
dicating the level of protection from ultra-violet rays. 


The higher the number, the higher the level of protec¬ 
tion. 

Sunbathing under controlled conditions can be 
beneficial: exposure to ultra-violet rays causes the skin 
to produce the Vitamin D that is essential to healthy 
bones and also leads to the development of the sought- 
after tan that is the skin’s own protective measure 
against too much sun. - - 

But prolonged exposure to the sun over the years can 
lead to the development of skin cancer. 

- ‘ Sunbattaers just starting to work on their tans and 
people whh light skin tones are advised to use products 
with a high sun-blocking action at the beginning of the 
season. 

The Health Ministry is also planning to test products 
claiming to be “waterproof 1 to determine whether their 
effectiveness is diminished by perspiration or after 
swimming. In accordance with the results of these tests, 
products will also be labelled whh their level of water¬ 
proofing effectiveness. 


West Banker complains 
of trick to -^dt his land 


rthduy 


Je rusalem Post R eporter 

BIDYA. — A local resident cf this 
Samarian town on Friday filed a 
complaint with Tulkarm police 
against a well-known Israeli land- 
dealer for allegedly attempting to 
sell his land under false pretences. 

Diab Klab said in his complaint 
that the dealer got him to sign a 
blank sheet of paper in a Petah 
Tikva office last week, under the 
pretext of arranging for KJab to 
meet a woman interested in marry¬ 
ing him. Instead of meeting the 
woman, Klab found his name 
posted on the Bidya mosque as hav¬ 
ing agreed to sell some 40 dunams 
of land. 

Bidya is about 20 kilometres east 
of Kfar Sava. 


Religious aliya 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

An assembly of religious im¬ 
migrants and aliya emissaries will 
open at Krar Batya in Ra’anana to¬ 
day in the presence of President - 
Chaim Herzog, the chief rabbis and 
Jewish Agency Executive chairman 
A rye Dulzin. 

the meetings, organized by 
Tehila. the voluntary movement to 
encourage religious aliya, begin at 
10.30 a.m. 


Burglars make tiieir getaway on donkeys 


-PB^lWICHAL YUDELMAN * 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVItrrL." Using donkeys as 
getaway transport, four teenagers 
allegedly stripped a Zahala school 
of IS 1.5 million worth of electronic 
equipment in five separate 
burglaries during the past month. 

The youngsters, aged 15 to 17 and 
three adults- accomplices, one of 
them a soldier, were, arrested on 
Saturday and brought to the 
magistrate's court here yesterday 
for the extention of their remand. 

The stolen equipment, including 
an electric organ, audio-visual 
equipment, tape recorders, loud 
speakers, two radio sets and 18 sets 


of earphones,transferred pn 
donkey-back from Zahala to Neve 
Sharett, where it'was taken over by., 
the adults, police said. 


The organ and loudspeakers were 
sold for IS 15,000 to a musician, 
police said. * It is not yet known 
whether the man, who was detained 
for questioning, knew he was buying 
stolen goods, police added. 

Each of the four minors received 
IS2.5Q0 and took a tape- recorder 
and. a set of earphones, while the 
adults involved Glared the rest of 
the proceeds, the police said. 

The adult suspects, aged 18 to 21, 
are known to the police. 


National traffic police needed — safety group 


TEL AVIV (Itira). — The National 
Council for the Prevention of Road 
Accidents yesterday called for a 
national traffic police force as the 
only way to reduce the death toll on 
the roads. 

Leaders of the council asserted 
that current safety efforts are not 
sufficient and only a body able to 
act with the force of the law win in- 
prove the situation. 

Meanwhile, a Petah TDcva man was 
jailed for 16 months, sentenced to a 
further eight months suspended jail 


term, and was banned from driving 
for three years, at Tel Aviv 
Magistrates Court, yesterday. Ze’ev 
Cohen, 20, was sentenced after he 
and another man robbed a jewelry 
shop and then drove off ar high 
speed with police chasing them. 
Cohen's partner escaped after their 
car crashed into a traffic island. 



Bring this od for a complimentary bottle of cwr Monfort home wine. 



Americas singles 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

About 100 American Jewish 
singles arrived yesterday for the 
sixth annual American Jewish 
Congress singles convention. 

All of this month's participants 
are over 40, but a second group of 
under-40s will arrive al the beginn¬ 
ing of August. 



Sheikh Amin Tarif, spiritual leader of Israel's Druse is greeted by 
President Chaim Herzog at Beit Hanassi in Jerusalem yesterday. 

(Isaac Harari) 


Israel Druse leader rejects 
‘extreme voices’ on Lebanon 


- - By JUDY SIEGEL 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Sheikh Amin Tarif, spiritual 
leader of the Druse, said yesterday 
that Israel has promised not to allow 
the Lebanese Army and the 
Phalangists to take over Druse areas 
in Lebanon until an agreement is 
reached between the Druse and the 
Lebanese government. 

The 85-year-old leader asserted 
this yesterday al a Beil Hanassi 
reception for some 100 Druse 
religious and dvic leaders, and a 
handful of Druse army officers, 
border policemen and police. 

“We asked that the government 
see to it that Druse areas in 
Lebanon are free of all foreign 
armed forces." Tarif said. “The 
entrance of the Lebanese Army and 
its supporters into these areas 
before agreement is reached with 
the Druse will cause instability in 
Lebanon.” 

The sheikh, who was led into the 
hall arm-in-arm by President Chaim 
Herzog, declared, “We believe that 
moderation is the best way to attain 


our just demands and rights. If ex¬ 
treme and irresponsible voices are 
being heard, we don't accept them 
and they are a ‘minority." 

The president departed from his 
prepared text for a moment, declar¬ 
ing that he could not voice his opi¬ 
nion on the Lebanon issue, - but 
staled that “Israel has no intention 
of hurting the Druse in Lebanon. 
The opposite is true. I'm sure the 
government and the Israel Defence 
Forces will do all that is possible so 
your brothers will not be harmed." 


MK Amal Nasser e-Din (Herat) 
stated that Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin deserves credit 
for solving many problems faced by 
the Druse in Israel. But he too 
urged protection for the Druse- of 
Lebanon. “The Druse don't have an 
army like the Phalangists." 

The audience included Druse 
leaders from the Golan Heights and 
the sheikh of Hasbaya in Lebanon. 
They were introduced to Herzog by 
his Druse adviser on minority af¬ 
faire. Kama! Mansour. 


Ben-Meir urges Israelis to be patient 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Deputy Foreign Minister Yehuda 
Ben-Meir said yesterday that 
Israelis must show patience to turn 
the military gains of the war in 
Lebanon into political victories. - 

Addressing a fund-raising recep¬ 
tion of the American Mizrahi 
Women-at- the Jerusalem Plaza 
Hotel, Ben-Meir said that : the 
Syrians'are trying' to make Up for 
their Hossek -m -the -war by Wearing 
down Israel’s forces. 

Pointing out the “differences in 
mentality” between Israel and 
Syria, he said that “we have never 
got any Syrian request for informa¬ 
tion about what is happening to 
their prisoners." The International 
Red Cross is attending to them, he 
added, but Syria’s lack of interest in 
its own officers and men “shows the 
difference between the two men¬ 
talities." 


The 60 participants in the recep¬ 
tion donated S25.000 to help furnish 
American Mizrahi Women's 
Childhaven for disadvantaged 
children in Jerusalem's Gilo 
quarter. 


WJC president weighing 
invitation to visit Moscow 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
World Jewish Congress president 
Edgar Bronfman said yesterday 
lhai he would accept an invitation 
to visit the Soviet Union only if the 
Kremlin agreed beforehand on the 
topics to be discussed and informed 
him of the level of authority he 
would deal with. 


Bronfman received an invitation 
from the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communist Party, the 
highest Russian legislative body, 
late last year to visit Moscow and to 
meet members of the Soviet 
leadership. 

Bronfman was speaking yester¬ 
day at the weekly meeting of the 
Zionist Executive in Jerusalem. He 


Begin appeals for Begun’s release 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Education Minister Zevulun 
Hammer will make a special state¬ 
ment in the Knesset this afternoon 
appealing to the Soviet Union to 
free Prisoner of Zion Yosef Begun 
and to drop all charges against him. 

Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
opened yesterday's weekly cabinet 
session with a similar call, noting 
that Begun had done nothing to 
merit years in prison and exile. 

“Ail Begun did was to teach 
Hebrew and Bible to young Soviet 
Jews." Begin told the cabinet. 
“Hundreds of thousands of Soviet 
Jews want to learn the language of 


Hammer wants modest local elections 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 


Education Minister Zevulun 
Hammer yesterday urged the 
cabinet not to take any position 
w ith regard to financing parties con¬ 
testing the municipal elections in 
October, which he said should be 
"modest.” 


Interior Minister Yosef Burg and 
Transport Minister Haim Corfu, 
representing the National Religious 
Parly and the Likud respectively, 
said the Treasury would have to find 
funds to support the parties. Ham¬ 
mer, who is also in the NRP, said 
the municipal elections should be 
conducted “modestly and unpreten¬ 
tiously and over as short a period as 
possible.” 


Hammer said that with the cabinet 
planning to cut the state budget 
drastically, the public would not 


DEAN. — Prof. Daniel Karpi, - 
director of Tel Aviv University's 
Chaim Weizmann Institute for-* 
Zionism Research, and incumbent 
of the Benjamin and Hava Spelsky . 
Chair for Holocaust Research, has- - 
been appointed dean of the 
Rosenberg School of History al the 
university. •* 


New prices, guidelines 
for school textbooks 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

The Education and Culture 
Ministry, yesterday announced 
prices and guidelines for textbooks 
for the coming school year. The 
prices posted in stores must remain 
fixed until September 15, which is 
two weeks after the beginning of 
school. 

Under the new guidelines, pupils 
can be required to purchase only 
textbooks, not supplementary 
books or books of “dubious” 
usefulness: changes may not be 
made in the list of required text¬ 
books, even under a new teacher; 
and pupils cannot be required to 
purchase only the latest edition of a 
text.. 

The ministry encourages local 
councils, schools and parents to 
organize used book fairs. 


ft Inbal Dance Theatre 

Bechorot 83 


PREMIERE 83 

TODAY, Monday, July 25, 8.30 p.m.. 


Neve Tzedek, Tel Aviv 


Gala (and last) performance in the 
Tel Aviv area. 


Tickets:. Caste! and other agencies In town: at the box office (Tel. 651241) on 
evening of performance. Groups — inbal offices. 


» 


ISRAEL DISCOUNT DANK 


in support of Art and Culture. 


ive 


arrived here last Friday. 

At yesterday's ’ meeting,; 
Bronfman said that there exists a; 
confluence of views between himi 
and the executive regarding efforts; 
to help Jews leave Russia and settle; 
in Israel. » 

The executive approved thei 
World Zionist Organization's! 
budget or S57 million. Departments; 
bringing young Jews to Israel and< 
promoting Jewish education abroadj 
received increases over Iasi year's* 
budget. The aliya and absorption* 
budget was left open. A large chunk I 
or the WZO budget is spent on; 
sending and maintaining 700 WZO* 
emissaries — 450 teachers and 300* 
youth movement and community J 
workers — in Jewish centres* 
abroad. • 
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their forefathers. Where in the! 
world is such a thing considered a* 
criminal offence?" 


Begin said that Begun had been 
arrested three times but his trial had 
been postponed more than once,* 
and there was no knowing when it.' 
would be held. “Lei him come to - 
lsruel. just as the Soviet government 
has allowed so many hundreds of 
thousands of Soviet Jews to come to 
Israel in the past.” Begin said. 

“World Jewry, as well as men of 
goodwill among all nations, will 
surely join our cal! to set Begun free," 
Begin said. 
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lake kindly to taking money from 
vital services to support the political 
parties. 

The consensus in (he cabinet was '■ 
that the mutter should be left in the' 
hands of the Knesset. 

Industry and Trade Minister Gi¬ 
deon Patt said that proposals aired' 
last week for the Treasury to grant 
IS500 million for election financing 
are out of touch with reality and 
with the public mood. 
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In a massive undertaking, marine scientists 
transported extraordinary species of fish, 
corals, sponges, and sea urchins into 
a huge seawater tank at Hat’s Coral World. 

Here, tourists are experiencing the excitement 
of a natural panorama once reserved only 
for deep sea divers. 

And thousands of Americans are involved 
in this project through their investments in Ampal. 
AmpaJ-American Israel Corporation is a unique 
concept. It is an American corporation which 
mobilizes capital on a commercial basis for 
Israeli enterprises. It is more than-40 years of prudent 
and successful business decisions. 


AMEKL 


American Israel Corporation 

In the United States contact: 

Ampal- American Israel Corporation 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N Y. 10020 

Can Ton Free: (800)556-8766 


In Israel or Europe contact: 

Ampal (Israel) Ltd 

111 Arlosoroff Street, Tel Aviv 62098 

Tel: (03! 259-155 


This is neither an otter to sc8 nor a soficftauwi 
dan offer m buy seotrities. The offer smade 
only by die Prospectus, which may be obtained in 
any state wherein the underwriter may lawfully 
offer the securities. 


Give us a call. Well show you the way to share 
in Israel's progress and share in the earnings. 


In Israel - only for foreign investors entitled to hold 
free foregn currency accounts. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, your booklet "Share in Israel's Progress. Share in the Earnings' 
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1 am in Israel until (date). 
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NEWS 


Iran offensive said holding 
against Iraq counter-attack 


Monday, July 25, 1983 The Jerusalem PosL*fcft$e 


TEHERAN (Reuter). — Iran sad 
yesterday that its forces had 
repulsed an Iraqi counter-attack in 
the Kurdish mountains of north iraq 
where it launched a big offensive on 
Saturday. 

The national news agency IRNA 
said Iranian troops beat back the 
Iraqi attack in a two-hour battle on 
Saturday night, killing more than 
100 Iraqi soldiers and wounding at 
least 150. 

In Baghdad, a military 
spokesman said fierce fighting was 
still raging in .the area early yester¬ 
day and that Iraqi troops had killed 
more that 1,400 Iranians since 
Saturday morning. 

Before news of the Iraqi counter¬ 
attack reached Teheran, official 
Iranian communiques said Iran bad 
achieved the main objectives of the 
offensive, the first major action in 
the 34-month-oid Gulf war since 
battles further south in April. 

The communiques said after a 
day of fighting, dial Iranian forces 
captured a military base at Maj 


Omran, si* kilometres inside Iraq, 
which had supplied Kurdish rebels 
in Iran for the last three years. 

The communiques said the Ira¬ 
nians had also taken the King 
Mountain Heights, reaching up to 
2.600 metres and the Haj Omran 
garrison, which they said had been 
the site of Iraqi artillery that shelled 
Iranian border villages. 

IRNA’s report on the counter¬ 
attack gave few details of the latest 
fighting, except to say there had 
been intense artillery duels. 

The mountain region where the 
fighting is taking place is a sensitive 
area for both Iran and Iraq because 
it is the home of Kurdish tribal 
groups that have fought the central 
governments in Teheran and 
Baghdad for many years. 

Diplomats have reported a 
resurgence of Kurdish rebel power 
in Iraqi Kurdistan since late 19S0, 
when Iraq withdrew many of the 
troops it used to control the area 
and sent them to the Gulf war bat- 
tlefront. 



Money worries and loneliness 
bother exiled widow of shah 




‘Stubborn’ Malta draws big power fury 


MADRID (Reuter). — The Soviet 
Union spoke out against Malta for 
the first time here yesterday, joining 
the West in denouncing the tiny 
Mediterranean island state for 
blocking a final accord at the 35- 
nation European Security 
Conference, delegates said. 

Malta has held up the end of the 
conference for nine days to press its 
demand for a follow-up meeting on 
security in the Mediterranean. 
Western governments have already 
rejected the idea. 

Soviet Ambassador Sergei 
Kondrachev accused Malta of being 
rigid and a colleague from Bulgaria 
said the Maltese attitude could 
ultimately destroy the cause of 


peace and security in Europe. 

“What makes Malta think it has 
the right to a monopoly on discus¬ 
sion of Mediterranean security?" 
said Kondrachev. 

Maltese Ambassador Evarist 
Saiiba told a special plenary sessio 
yesterday he would not bother to in¬ 
form his government about the 
speeches. Valetta only wanted to 
hear from him if the conference 
made serious proposals, he said. 

The conference, which spent 
nearly three years reviewing the 
1975 Helsinki Accords, can end its 
work and adopt a concluding docu¬ 
ment only with the agreement of all 
35 members. Malta is alone in with¬ 
holding agreement. 


A demonstrator bolds op a model of a enrise missile as it boras in 
front of the l‘A consulate in Toronto. About 3,000 people marched 
through Toronto to protest against the forthcoming testing of the 
missile in Canada. In the background is a caricature of Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau riding a missile. IL'PI tele photo) 

Armenian congress votes 
to struggle for a homeland 


LONDON (AP). — Former empress 
of Iran Farah Diba says she has lit¬ 
tle social life and worries about 
money living in exile in the U.S. 

“1 have to worry about bills, 
(ravelling, education, health. like 
any other housewife on a limited 
budget,** the 44-year-old widow of 
deposed shah Mohammed Reza 
Pahlavi was quoted as saying yester¬ 
day in an interview in London's 
Sunday Telegraph. 

Farah left exile in Egypt, where 
her husband died of cancer in July 
I98Q. and settled in a well-to-do 
suburb in New England, where the 
three youngest of her four children 
are at school. The newspaper did 
not identify the town. 

Farah complained of the reluc¬ 
tance of other nations to give the 
shah refuge after his 1979 overthrow 
by Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini. 

-In the end I left everything 
behind." she said, of her family’s 
flight From Iran shortly before the 
revolution. “Perhaps it was unwise 
because one has to live, and if I had 


Moslems’ trial resumes in Cairo 


Drunks should pay for help—Soviet MDs 


MOSCOW (Reuter). — Drunkards 
are a drain on the Soviet Union's 
free-medical system and should pay 
for treatment, two physicians said 
yesterday in an article which 
western diplomats said indicated 
growing official concern over 
alcoholism. 

Doctors V. Kostyuk and V. 
Afanasyev wrote in the trade union 
daily newspaper Trud that it costs 
thousands of rubies to treat “green 
snake” (Vodka) victims, adding that 
experimental payment schemes for 
alcoholics had begun in some areas. 

The two doctors, from Kemerov, 
western Siberia, said: “There should 
be legislation so that all kinds of 
medical expenses are met by the in¬ 
dividual if he has suffered under the 
effects of alcohol.” 


The Soviet daily press 'rarely | day nighf attack. 


touches on alcoholism, preferring to 
discuss it in specialized sociological 
journals. 

Alcoholism is known as a serious 
problem in the Soviet Union and as 
a prime cause of death among 
males. It also has been named-as the 
main reason for the rocketing 
divorce rate. 

The Siberian doctors said that at 
their hospital alone 1,460 alcoholics 
had been treated last year. 

IRA ATTACK. — Four bombs 
planted by masked" gunmen blew 
out the front of a hotel in the 
Roman Catholic Anderstown dis¬ 
trict of west Belfast, police reported 
yesterday. No obe was injured. The 
outlawed 'Irish- Republican* Army 
claimed responsibility for the Satur- 


LAUSANNE, Switzerland (AP). — 
A congress of exiled Armenians, 
which was overshadowed by ter¬ 
rorist attacks in France and 
Belgium, ended yesterday with the 
approval of documents backing a 
“struggle in ail its forms” for Arme¬ 
nian rights and the setting up what is 
designed to be the nucleus of a 
national liberation movement to 
regain Armenian homeland in what 
is now Turkey. 

In a final document, adopted 
without vote, the 80 or so delegates 
established an “Armenian National 
Council” pledged to “fight with all 
political and diplomatic means for 
the recognition of the inalienable 
rights of the Armenian people.” 

The meeting, labelled “Second 
Armenian World Congress.” called 
on the UN to have the next session 
of its Human Rights Commission 


examine the large-scale massacres 
in which an estimated 1.5 million 
Armenians were killed before .and 
during World War I under Turkish 
imperial rule. 

The new body proclaimed as its 
long-range goal the right of aR ex¬ 
iled Armenians to return to an in¬ 
dependent state to be set up in the 
historical Armenian territories. Up 
to now, h said, only a part of the. 
Armenian nation has a “home in 
Soviet Armenia.” 

Official delegates of the Arme¬ 
nian churches and the traditional 
political parties did not take part in 
the meeting and most of the 200 
participants from 30 countries 
originally expected to attend 
cancelled the trip at short notice 
following the bombing at Paris’ Orly 
Airport and the shooting of a 
Turkish diplomat in Brussels. 


CAIRO (AP). — The trial of 300 
M astern extremists charged with at¬ 
tempting to overthrow the govern¬ 
ment resumed yesterday following a 
one-month recess because of the 
Moslem holy month of Ramadan. 

The defendants are charged with 
forming an underground organiza¬ 
tion named Al-Jihad (Holy Strug¬ 
gle) which attempted to overthrow 
the government following the assas¬ 
sination of President Anwar Sadat 
by extremists on October 6, 1981. 

The trial opened last December 4 
with all defendants pleading not 
guilty to the charges. All but three 
of the defendants face a possible 
death sentence, and 19 wanted ex¬ 
tremists still remain at large. 

The defence presentations are ex¬ 
pected to occupy the next 64 court 
sessions and could take up to five 
months. 


Pope makes sixth appeal to kidnappers 


ROME (AP). — The kidnappers of 
Emanueia Orlandi say they want to 
free papal attacker Mehmet Ali 
Agca. B ut some speculate that their 
real aim is to embarrass and 
destabilize the Vatican. 

With the life of the Vatican 
employee’s daughter at stake. Pope 
John Paul II has made frequent and 
emotional appeals for her release. 

Yesterday, for the sixth time since 
the affair began, the pontiff spoke 
about Emanueia, calling from his 
summer palace at Castel Gandolfo 
for prayers for the 15-year-old girl. 

“Is it a maneuver to destabilize 
the Holy See?” Corriere Della Sera. 


Italy's leading daily, asked about 
the case of the daughter of a 
Vatican messenger who disappeared 
on June 22. 

The Milan daily pointed out that 
the abductors have been able to in¬ 
volve the Vatican and the pope 
“with surprising ease.” 

Rome’s // A fessaggero said yester¬ 
day: "From the beginning, the kid¬ 
nappers centred on one objective: 
the full involvement of the Holy See 
and the participation in person of 
the pope.” • 

In addition to John Paul's six 
. public appeals for the girl, a secret 
hotline was set up so the kidnap¬ 


pers could speak directly with 
Italian Cardinal Agostino Casaroli, 
the Vatican secretary of state. 

The kidnappers have never 
publicly attempted to contact the 
Italian authorities to demand 
Agca's release from the prison, 
where he is serving a life sentence 
for shooting the pope in 1981. Only 
Italian President Sandro Pertini can 
pardon Agca. 

One Vatican cleric, who asked 
not to be named, said some believe 
the incident is a plot designed to 
hurt the pope’s prestige by making 
him look powerless-to help one of 
his own citizens. 
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July 23,1983-August 2,1983 



DAVEBRUBECK 

QUARTET 

CAESAREA 23.7 2LOO 

A CT - Ampb. 29.7 2L00 

TJL - Heachal Hatartat 30.7200 
JERUSALEM Theatre 3L7 2LOO 


YS.QB n 

• Featuring 

HERBIE HANCOCK TOUT WILIAMS 
CARTER 




TEL AVIV - Hddnl Hatubu* 
27.7 19.00 22.00 


LARRY CORYELL 

with BRIAN KEANE 

HAIFA -Gan Hazicharon 25.7 20.00 
T.A. - Neve Tzedek 26.7 21.00 
WcM Amphitheatre 28.7 2130 

CORYELL + “Friends” 


BOBBY MCFERRIN 

QUARTET 

T.A - Hilton 23.7 midnight 
fWcto Araph-24.7 21.00 & “Guests" 
HAIFA - Gan Hazicharon 25.7 20.00 
KFAR SABA'Hekhal Hatazbot 26.7 2030 
T.A. - Neve Tzedek 29.7 22.00 
CARMIEL Keichal Hatarbnt L8 2030 


„ J S>' 

YSOPII Qmntet 
DAVE BRUBECK 
LARRY CORYELL 
BOBBY MCFERRIN 

HASSENFELO AMPHITHEATRE 
(BrachatHanUan) 
THURSDAY 28.7 1930 



15% DISCOUNT IF TICKETS PURCHASED FOR TWO VMAJOR" PERFORMANCES CAESAREA. MANN AUDITORIUM. HASSENFELD AMPHITHEATRE (SULTAN'S POOL). 

15% DISCOUNT IF TICKETS PURCHASED WITH DISCOUNT BANK CHECKS, 25% FOR TWO 'MAJOR* PERFORMANCES. 

CENTRAL TICKET (HSTRBtSTIOK^IADnAlTTEL.03-^48787,244844.220622 RAMAT HASHAROtCTEL 03-494786 JERUSALEM. "KLAIM* TEL.02-234061 “CAHAN A" TEL 02-244577 

HAIBCTB-04-662244 M/E EMEK HAttRDEK TEL067-5W21 VISA AND OTHER CREDIT CARO HOLDERS AT HADRAN. GROUP TICKET SALES:"HADRAN” TEL 03-244844, 220622. 

PRODUCERS: THE KINNERET FOU NDAT ION in association with TAUT PRODUCTIONS PRODUCTION: MORE PRODUCTIONS __ 
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The defendants are also accused 
of murder and attempted murder in 
shoot-outs with police at the 
southern city of Assiut two days 
after Sadat was killed. The indict¬ 
ment said 87 people were killed and 
more than 150 wounded in the 
street battles. 


Australian is first to 
circle toe globe solo 
by helicopter 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS (AP). - 
An Australian pilot who completed 
the first around-the-world solo 
helicopter flight says he will “never 
do it again.” 

Dick Smith. 39. said his year-long 
trip was ut times "like a magic 
carpet ride” and other times 
frightening and lonely. He braved 
searing desert heat, tropical nuns 
and Soviet threats to shoot him 
down during the 56.900 kilometre 
journey. 

During the flight. Smith also 
became the first to fly across the 
Atlantic Ocean in a helicopter and 
set the record for the longest solo 
flight in any aircraft. 

Smith, who owns a chain of 
electronics stores in Sydney, said he 
flew through temperatures of 54 
degrees centigrade over Saudi 
Arabia and downpours in Burma. 

Smith also said he was shot at by 
Eskimos, received Sovie^threats to 
shoot him down if he Qeyi. ia.lkeir 
air space and had £p make aa 
emergency landing opui&sjghter in 
the North Pacific to order to refuel. 

He waited for five months in 
Sydney while waiting for calm 
weather conditions before at¬ 
tempting a crossing from Japan to 
Alaska. 

Though he made history. Smith 
said he has no plans for an encore. 
“I'll never do it again,” he said. 


Pentagon wants more 
advisers in Salvador 

NEW YORK (Reuter). — The Pen¬ 
tagon has asked President Ronald 
Reagan to more than double the 
number of American military ad¬ 
visers in El Salvador to 125 next 
year. The New York Times said 
yesterday. 

It quoted senior administration 
officials as saying the Defence 
Department had asked that the ad¬ 
visers be allowed to accompany 
Salvadoran forces into the field, 
although they still would be forbid¬ 
den to engage in combat against 
left-wing insurgents. 

Some aides have warned that if 
Reagan raised the present limit of 
advisers from 55, a hostile Congress 
might impose a legal ceiling. 

The Defence Department told 
Reagan that the increase is essential 
to help improve the field perfor¬ 
mance of die Salvadoran military. 
The Times said. 


ESP? 


taken some valuable things l would 
be better off now.” 

She complained that the vast 
Pahlavi assets continue to be froze 
in litigation by the Iranian govern¬ 
ment. which is trying to get them 
back. 

“Of course wealth is relative and 
compared to a lot of people. I’m still 
very rich,” Farah conceded. “But 
nothing like many other people who 
don't have my responsibilities and 
problems. The shah didn't take a lot 
of money abroad. He didn't need 
money and he tfidn't care about it.” 

Telegraph interviewer Shusha 
Guppy said the staff in Farah's New 
England home consists of a former 
Imperial Guard officer, a maid, a 
cook und a governess for her 
youngest child, Leila, 13. 

Farah said she felt “miserable 
and lonely” after moving to New 
England from Egypt last year. She 
added: “I have fiule social life as 
such. 1 find it hard to go to a dinner 
party where people talk about or¬ 
dinary things. They do not know 
what goes on in my heart.” 


Netanya Idee ~ 
but win ; •' 

ByJACXitEON 

Poet 

TEL AVIV. W^.tbe chao. 
pionship title and 15,00$ 
francs in prize money jfae %dy 
sored in their European Jatertoto 
group soccer competkiott ty rinw: 
of five straight wins in tifrjftnag] 
summer series. Mecca 
could afford to end tiHfo-twj 
programme with a 4-1 defeat by 
Lucerne on Saturday night in 
Switzerland. For the Swiss dub tbit 
was their first victory in five outiags 
in the 1983 tournament. 

TH a* wm to** H. htTMr 
■way flxftrr apfrrf Art** af OuMamh, *» 
firibh the wrinwtrtMdjttm Mr 

sb uidk • 

Coe, Israelis 
defeated 

Port Sports Staff 

Sebastian Coc was beaten by 
Steve Scott of the US. srr the final 
of the mile at the British AAA 
Championships in London. Thn was 
Coe’s first defeat in the milc-gmce 
1976. 

Both the Israeli competitors fat the 
AAA, Oz Kate sod Rowde Nana, 
finished wreath la the teat* of Mr 
respective races, the 800m. art ht 
1,500m. Katz’s time was 1:47.8 and 
Naoa's 3:46.02. 

Czech triumph 

ZURICH. (Reuter).- - 
Czechoslovakia won the Federation 
Cup for the second lime - here 
yesterday when West German 
number one Bctiina Bunge was 
forced to retire from her match 
against Hana Mandiikova after suf¬ 
fering a hamstring injury. 

That gave the third seeds an un¬ 
beatable 3-0 lead in the Woman's 
Team Tennis Championship final 

B urge, ranked eighth in the 
world, retired after 35 minutes when 
one set down and trailing 3-0 m the 
second set, she had failed to hold 
her service since the opening game 
of the first set and taken just four 
points in the second. 

B-«r kttktd «*U Mow Nr fettf hifS At 

ftart. H«t xntaiww 4bmtt nSdN a*dtsstr* 
i»g of mfflrad non u MwSftW Haifa# 
through At fine art fr-2 I* J«M 25 Mtaafes. 

Earfltr. Heta* Sakotft. Utt CwrtNtowfc 
mwWt two. had Nairn Chrib Kofedt M 34 
N2 ta ]m orcr aa Nan aa# a Mf tv aW Nr 
tram, rta hM m* IN tin# in W7S, H spT 


Fignon 


PAlttS (AP). — F re nob® an 
Laurent Fignon won the TO^iTour 
de France cycling classic yesterday 
in a sprint finish down the Champs 
Elysces as thousands of fans lined 
the street to cheer the hometown 
hero. 

It was the firei lime Fignon had 
participated in the world's most 
prestigious cycling race and only 
the second lime he had won a race 
since his professional career began 
last year. 

Elitzuria opens 

TEL AVIV. — The first Elitzuria, a 
mixture of sporting and cultural 
events organized by Eliuur. Israel's 
religious sports movement, will be 
inaugurated today in an opening 
ceremony in Caesarea. The Elit¬ 
zuria will lost for . two weeks. The 
organizers report that hundreds of 
Jewish boys and girls from Europe, 
North America, South America, In¬ 
dia and South Africa are par- 
ticipting. 

Baseball: Saturday 

American League 

Baltimore 7. OaklaM 3: New York 5. Kami 
City I; MImksou 5. CNtbiri 2; Toronto 3, 
Texas 2; MUmriwt 8, Chteafft ?; Defrob 7, 
California 2; Seattle & BoatoaQL 

National League 

Pittsburgh 5, Sa> Rwritw 2; AUttta L 
FMIadetpMa 5; Saa Dkgo 4, CHcago 2; CNdw- 
■oli 7, New York 3i Montreal 4. H oodo o l;Los 
Aogrles 10, St. Laub 5. 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

9.00 Tdepdc 

9.20 Leum to {day a musical instrument 
writing music 

9J5 Grasshopper Island — drama: parts 
7.8 

10.05 The Bephani Boy: part 2 
10.25 Sports programme 
11.05 Art and artists in India 
16.00 That’s It — live youth magazine in¬ 
cluding Avi TolcJano; Bible quiz 
*17.00 A New Evening — live magazine 

CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMES: 

1730 DilTreni Strokes 
18.00 Shmil's Cat Club 

ARABIC-LANGUAGE programmes. 1 

18.20 News roundup 
1832 Sports 

1927 Programme Trailer 
19 JO News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 

20.00 with a news roundup 

20.03 Fume: Winners 

20.50 Beauty Spot — tips for hikes and 

trips 

21.00 Mabot Newsreel 

21.30 Eischied — police drama series: 
Only the Pretty Girls Die (part 9 
22.15 This is the Time — weekly interview _ 
23.05 Film of a young Israeli filmmaker 
Chance Meeting by Rina SternMd 

23.30 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial): 

1730 Cartoons 18.00 French Hour 18J0 
(JTV 3 The M up pat Shaw) 19-00 News in 
French 19 JO News in Hebrew 20.00 News 
in Arabic 20JO Barney Miller 21.10 IQQ 
Great Paintings 22.00 News in English 
22-15 Love Boat 


ON THE AIR 


Voice of music 

6.02 Musical Clock 

7.07 Handel: Trio Sonata No.4, Tor 2 
. Oboes. Bassoon and Harpsichord: 
Telemann: Concerto for Alto-Rccorder 
and Flute: C.P.E. Bach: Symphony No.l; 
Respighi: Violin Sonata: Haydn: 
Symphony No. 104: Mozart: String 
Ouarlet. K.46i (Melos): Kromcr: 
Serenade fur Wind Instruments; Ravel: 
Violin Sonata (Lydia Mordkovitch. Allan 
Siemfield); Milhaud: Divertimento for 
Woodwinds: Mussorgsky-Ravel: Pictures 
ar an Exhibition (New York, Mehta): 
Brahms: Piano Quartet. Op.23 (Jonathan 
Zak. Uri Pianka. Zeen Steinberg, Simcho 
Heled): Dvorak: Symphony No.9 (Vienna 
Philharmonic. Kondrashinj 
12.00 The Cello — Bach: from Suite No.6 
(Maurice Gendron): Schubert: Arpcg- 
gionc Sonata (Gendron): Haydn: Cello 
Concerto No.2 in D (David Grucngrass) 
13.05 Musical Greetings 
15.00 Music Magazine 
1530 Youth Programme — requests 

16.30 Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra — 
Beethoven: Symphony No.I (Janos 
Fuerat): Mendelssohn: Piano Concerto 
No3 (Ron T/emach. Aharon Harlap); 
Ban ok: Music for Strings. Percussions 
and Celesta (Paul Sachcr) 

18.00 Music Quiz 
18J5 Little Concert 

19.05 Great Artists in Historical 
Recording* 

20.00 Israeli communities from' Yemen 
and Kurdestan in song and dance 

20.30 Krael Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Isaac Stem, soloist and conductor — 
Beethoven: Romiuue in F: Mendelssohn: 
Violin Concerto: Brahms: Sestet No.2: 
Gary' Bertini conducts the Israel Philhar¬ 


monic in Debussy Nocturnes 
23.00 Contemporary Music — Eddy 
Halpern. Trisiessa (Joan Franfcs- 
Williams): Yaacov Gilboo: Three sketches 
from the Red Sea ("Noam Sheriff): Arthur 
Gelbrun: Siring Trio (Gudmunssdotter, 
Usher. Flyerl 

00.10 Mudc from the Distant Past 

First Programme 

0.03 Programmes for Olim 

7.30 Light n.ivsical Music — Works b> 
Li vi. B.ich. Krommer. Rachmaninoff. 
Miininu and others 

10.05 Meeting — live Tamils magazine 

11.10 Poet-s' Songs 

11.30 Education for all 
12.05 Sephardi songs 

.13.00 Ncus in English 

13.30 News in Trench 

14.05 Children's programmes 
15.25 Sport for Youth 
15.53 Notes on a New Book 

16 05 Alteraoon Uassies 

17 12 Jewish Ideas 

17.20 Esersnun's University 

17 53 Agrieullur.il Broadcasts 

18 05 Spotlight. — social and state affairs 
magazine 

18.47 Bible Reading — Nchcmiah 2 
19.05 Reflections on the Portion of the 
Week by Rabbi Zefania Drori 

19.30 Programmes Tor dim 
22.05 Talk on hxfachic matters 

23.05 Every Man has a Star — with 
virologist Ilan Pecker 

Second Programme 

6.12 Gymnastics 
6JO Editorial Review 
6.54 Green Light. — drivers' corner 
7.00 This Morning — news magazine 
8315 Children's programme 

10.10 AN Shades of the Network •- morn¬ 
ing magazine 

12.05 Open Line — news and music 
13.00 Midduv — news commentary, music 

14.10 Matters of Interest 

16.10 Questions and discussion on 


religious topics 

17.10 Muga/inc 

17 25 Of People and Places 

1* 05 Safe Journey 

IQ .115 Today — radio newsreel 

IQ.30 Litu and JtBtice Magazine 

20.05 Roots — live programme on North 

Alnca 

21.10 Cantorial music 

23.05 Treasure Hunt' — radio game 


6 06 Morning Sounds 
7.07 “#tr»” with Alex Ansky 
8.05 IDF Morning Newsreel 
9.05 Rifhl Now 

11 05 Musical Requests 

12 05 Israeli Summer — with Eli Yisraeii 

13 05 One and to the Point — midday 
magazine 

14.05 Time Passes 

16 05 Pour in the Afternoon 

17 05 IDF Evening Newsreel 
IX.0? Soii.il Magazine 

19 05 Music Today — music magazine 
20.05 Israeli Rock — live from the IDF 
eshibition 

21.00 Mahat Newsreel 

21.35 Israeli songs 

22.05 At the IDF exhibition 

23.05 Talks with soldiers 

00 05 Night Birds — songs, chat with Yael 

Dan 


brad Mi 

II. 3.30. 


i: Chitty Chicly Bang Bong 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM 4, 7. 9 
Eden: Nuni Land in Cairo; Edison: Oc- 
topuss\ 3.45. 6.30. 9; HabLrab: Flying 
High (the Sequel): Kflr: Sababa: Mitcbdl: 
Pi\otc 6.45. 9; Orgll: Banzai: Orion: 
Return nl «he Jedi 4.6.3G. 9; Ora: Enter 
the Drapnn 4. 7; Man of Marble 9: Ron: 
Lonclj Hearts; Seats dir: Frances. 7.9.30: 
Binyenn Ha'ana*. Sophie's Choice 6.30.9; 
Cinema One: West Side Story 7; The 
Mouse Ihui Roared 9.(5: Onematbeooe: 
War of the Worlds 7; 816 (Fellini) 9.30: 


TEX AVIV 4J0. 7.15, 9JO 
AJJeafcy: The Sting II: BheYcMi: Bad 
Boys: Cben I: Sophie's Choice 6.30,9.30: 
Fox and the Hound 11, 2,4,20, 7.30, 9.35; 
Ctaa 2: Man from Snowy River II, 2. 
■4JO. 7.15. 9J5: Cben 3: Fox and the 
Hound 7.2a 9.35: Jungle Book 4.30: Cben 
4: Dmer'7.25.9.35: Chen 5: Cannery Row 
7.05. 9.30: Cl n et— One: Raiders of the 
Lost Ark: Defcet: MA.S.H. 7.15. 9.30: 
Drl*e-In: 48 Hours 9.30; Boy Takes Girl 
7.15: Sex film 1X15 midnight; Either: 
Banzai: Gat: Officer and a Gentleman 
4.30. 7. 9.30: Gortpn: Loufou 7.3a 9.30 
Hod: Private Maneuvers: Lev I: Time 
Bandits 1.3a 4.3a 7.15. 9.30; Lev II: 
Tragedy of a Ridiculous Man 1.30. 4.30, 
7.15. 9JO: Umor: Manhattan 7.15, 9.30: 
Heidi's Song 4.30: Majdm: Lagoon in the 
Blue Islands; MflgraU: Tootsie 4.30. 7. 
9.30: Orly: 8uy Takes Girl 4. It, 6. 8: 
Paris: Plague Dogs 10,12,2.4,7.15.9.30; 
Peer: Kuni Lemel in Cairo: Sbakaf; 
Return of the Jedi 41. 4, 7. 9.30: StmBo: 
Man. Woman and Child; TcMd: Frances 
6.30.9J0: Tel Aviv: Octopussy 4.30. 6.45, 
9.30; Tel Aviv Mraeum; Yd; Zafon: 
Pauline a la Plage: Tzaita: Eight) Three, 
.10 p.tn Beth Ha(4afioth: Que'est-ce-duc - 
Fair Courir David 8JO. 

HAIFA 4, M5_9 ■ 

Aral: Sophie’s Choice 7.9.15: Sound Of 
Music 4; Amphitheatre: Banzai: Armas:Oc- 
topussy 4.6.3a 9: Atzmon: Return oTthe 
Jedi 4.6.30.9; Cben; Kuni Lemel in Cairo; 
Galor: 10 Minutes to Midnight ia 2, 6: 
Great Spider Invasion 12, 4. 8: Hnlh 
Mraicipal: Bye Bye Brazil 6.30: Kara 
Ort Matriculation Exam 4b 7. 9; Moriah: 
Young Doctors in Love 7.9: Onh: Toot¬ 
sie 4. 6.3a 9; Orion: Nataly .After Low 6. 
nonstop: Orly: Officer and a Gentleman . 
630. «: Secret ofNimh It, 4; Peer: Pink 
Floyd the Wall: Ron: Sababa 4. 7. 9: 
Sbarit: Kuni Lemel in Cairo 5, 7. 9 

RAMATGAN 

Arm on: Officer and a Gentleman 7. 9.30;. 


FantaMic Argo man 4; Lily; Gandhi 8.30; 
Annie 4. 6.30: Oasis: The Soldier 9.30: 
Herbie Goes Bananas 4. 7.15; Orits: 
Private Maneuvers 7.15,9.30; RaautGaa: - 
Return of the Jedi 4. 7. 9.30 

HERZUYA 

Dadd: Kuni Lumel in Cairo 7.IJ, 9.(5; 
Tiferet: Annie 4, 7.15; Arthur Arthur 9.15 

HOLON 

Mlgdal: Sophie's Choice 6.3a 9.15: E.T. 
4.30; Ssvoy; Octopussy 7,9.30: Heidi It. 
4; Btn Takes Girl 5.30 

RAMAT HASHARON 

Star: Best Friends 9.30: 90 Wild Minutes 
Before Countdown 7 * 


WHAT'S ON 

Notices in this feature are charged at 
IS185.10 per line including VAT. insertion 
every day costs I536B040 including VAT. 
per month. Copy accepted at offices of The 
Jerusalem Post and all recognized 
advertising agents. 

Jerusalem 

museums 

(tomonow. 

{■Si: Mj no Mcrz. Italian umsi. Continuing 
Exhibit ions | rum ’ Pong” to Home Con? 
puitr survey oT computer history. China and 

Ceram 'c Influences: 
Gcoae Segal, sculptures: Photograph* or 
Mitnuel Alv.u-v/-. Bravo; Otl Lamp Section- 
Permanent CNIeetion uf JutS S S 

*«*?<*: M-kh. An; LoSiag S Jg 

urcs. Pcrmanoni Exhibit in Pre-history HaH- 
I uniKlii .uni Alhcrtini sing Vivaldi (18th «m* 
^nentares). Special Ex- 
Mbts: New 5th^ ccmury Bvzuatinc Church 

v ,rah ' rin ’ a,s l R imonun) producedln 
San a b> \ ememte Jcsvish guldsmiihs at 

dean Kingdom l-ortren at Kodcsh Bameol 


W onderful World of Paper (Poky Centra next - 
to Rockefeller Museum). 
visiting Homs: Main Museum 10-5.- Al II: 
Guided tour in English. II and 3.3ft Film. 
"Chilly Chilly Bang Bang". 2: SpeeiallWW 
ing of film on sculptor George Segal. 3 JDi". ■ 
Special guided tour of Archaeology Gtferi®*- 

CWDUCTED TOURS 
HADaSSAH — Gudcd tour or all install** 
lions * Hourly tours at Kiryal H.idossah and 
Hadassah Mt. Scopus. * Information, reaer* 
vuiions. 02-J16333. H2-42627I. 

■ Hebrew Unirenlty; 

1 Tuurs in English ul 9 and II a.m. Tram Ad*- 
ministrulion Building, Gisjl Rain Campus. 
B«es 9 and 28. 

2 Mount Scopus tours It a.m Tram the 
Brunfnun Reception Centro, Sherman 
Building. Buses 9 and 28 to last stop. Further ' 
details Tel. 02-882819. 

American MiaracM Woman, 'Free Morning 
lours - x Alkalui Street, Jerusalem. Tel. 02- 
699:22. 

Td AvIy 

Ml'SEl'MS 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
American MtivacW Womcu. Free Morning 
Tours - Tel Aviv. Tel. 220187. 243106. 
’WTZO: To visit our prefects call Tel Avl*. 
232939. Jerusalem. 2260W; Haifa. 89337. 
PIONEER WOMEN —N A'AMAT. Morning 
UhiK Cull fiv reservations; Tel Ayiv, 256096. 

Hairs 

Whafs Oa In HriTa, dial 04-64QM0, 

Rdwvoi 

Tbe Wriznami kullMt. Grounds open to 
public from 8.0(1 xtn, to 3 30 p.m VUitore (n- 
vitctl to see uudio-viaual programme on In- 
slit tile's research activities: shown regularly at 
M .in and LIS p.nv Friday *1 am.O nly- 
T«na «r tbe Wrin mm Hmh every had boor A 
irom Id m to \» p m.. Sunday to Thursday. 
Nominal foe. .fiir -Hlmlssion W Wcizmantt ' 
House ... 

No visits im Rat unlays and holiday*-'. 
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Washington 

|OT.since.the Vietnam war has an issue so en¬ 
gaged the political passions of the President and 
his advisers, Congress, the public and many na¬ 
tions around the world, as recent Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration decisions about Central America. Wounding 
and basic questions are again being asked about how to 
deal with revolutionary change in the third world, democ¬ 
racy versus communism, the proper role of Congress and 
whether to support or reject Presidential policies. 

The clear sense in the Administration is that Mr.Rea- 
gan’s policy until now is not working. Some blame Con¬ 
gress for not providing enough aid; a House vote on a new 
aid package is expected this week. Others Insist the 
American-backed guerrillas In Nicaragua and the Salva¬ 
doran Government simply cannot do the job. 

To turn the tide, Mr. Reagan is on the verge of sharply 
escalating American Involvement—stepped-up military 
exercises in Central 'America, increased covert opera¬ 
tions, a proposed 40 percent Increase in aid, tougher rheto¬ 
ric; Last week, he named a bipartisan commission to 
fashion long-term policy and build short-term support. 

Mr. Reagan is thus on the edge of transforming what 
Administration experts concede as essentially indigenous 
revolutions in their origins into a test of wills between the 
United States and "totalitarian Communism" led by 
Cuba and the Soviet Union — the issue much as former 
Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig Jr. presented it two 
years ago. To buttress its case, the Administration is 
using highly charged arguments critics find contradic¬ 
tory and dangerous. It Is maneuvering in the name of bi¬ 
partisanship in ways Democrats suspect are designed 
mainly to isolate opponents. 

The policy is deeply rooted in anti-Communism and in 
what senior officials see os the 1 ‘lessons" of American set¬ 
backs in Cuba and Vietnam. They believe that: 

• A basic mistake in Cuba was in hot realizing Fidel 
Castro was always a Soviet-oriented Communist pretend¬ 
ing to be a local revolutionary. “The Soviets and the 
Cubans are operating from a base called Nicaragua,” Mr. 
Reagan said last week. "TMs is tbe first real Communist 
aggression on the American mainland.” 

. . * Failing to perauliM.©(ta#ress and the public that 
: Cuba ana Vietnam liivw^U "wal” national interests was 
a key error. - “If the Nazis durtrig World Wax XX and tbe 
' Soviets today have recognized SK&t -the Caribbean and 
Central America is vital to our Interests, isn't It about 
time we did, too?” Mr. Reagan asked. 

In a secret paper prepared for a National Security 
Council meeting on July B, officials predicted the direst 
consequences should El Salvador become Communist. 
"Given their inherent weaknesses," it argued, "most na¬ 
tions in Central America (as well as other nations in the 
Caribbean and South America) might fall under Commu¬ 
nist rule and threaten the political structure in Mexico. '* 

• The United States erred In not taking decisive mili¬ 
tary action. In the July 8 document, the Defense Depart¬ 
ment asserts "The United States should not continue to 
pursue a policy toward Central America that increases its 
commitment — In terms or assets, involvement, and 
Presidential prestige — unless Congress grants tbe 
means to succeed." 

Congressional critics such- as Senator Nancy L. 
Kassebaum, Republican of Kansas and Representative 
Lee H. Hamilton, Democrat of Indiana agree that the San- 
dinistas and Salvadoran guerrillas are essentially Marx¬ 


ist, drawn to the Cuban model and ami-United States and 
that the Sandiinstas seek to export revolution. But these 
critics do not agree that the Sandinistas are controlled by 
Moscow and Havana; they see them as essentially home¬ 
grown revolutionaries being driven into the anna of Mos¬ 
cow and Havana by Washington. 

Mr. Reagan agrees the Central American revolutions 
are rooted in "decades of poverty, social deprivation and 
political instability,” but he says they are exploited “by 
the enemies of freedom.” No one In Washington has 
proven the Sandinistas or Salvadoran guerrillas are closet 
Soviet puppets.. Critics and Administration alike are 
guessing and taking gambles. Most‘Congressional critics 
would agree the United States would pay a heavy price 
should Moscow establish new bases in the area. But 
hardly any think tbe Russians would risk it, faced with a 
dear signal from Washington. 

Would More Aid Work? 

Critics such as Senator Christopher J. Dodd, Demo¬ 
crat of Connecticut, also worry about revolution spread¬ 
ing. But they contend Salvadoran events will not predeter¬ 
mine Guatemala's future, or Honduras’s or Mexico's. 
When Mr. Castro took over Cuba, they note, Latin Amer¬ 
ica did not crumble. When Hanoi conquered South Viet¬ 
nam, it_gained>Laosand Cambodia, but elsewhere In Asia, 
the Ameritan-pDsittpn is probably stronger than'ever. 

Like the AdmWstration, the critics Judge Mr. Rea¬ 
gan's policy is not working. But they do not believe more 
of tbe same will work. Escalation, they say, would only 
breed more escalation and spread the war. Representa¬ 
tive Bill Alexander, Democrat of Arkansas, spoke far 
many of them after a dosed House debate last week. "I 
can say that covert action hasn't worked," he said; the 
Administration "has a hidden agenda, undisclosed to Con¬ 
gress and the American people, and while talking about 
peace in the region It Is seeking a military victory." 

According to the secret July B paper, even the State 
Department does not believe more aid by itself will pro¬ 
vide the key. Pointing to Salvadoran confusion about 
American purposes and to the participation "of some se¬ 
curity force personnel In death squad activities," State 
called for a' 'new and reliable contract’ 1 that "ou tl i n e s for 
the Salvadorans what they must do to win and what we 
will do to help.” The paper also made clear the Pentagon 
was calling for much more than aid. it sought authority 
for Salvadoran forces to attack the guerrillas in Honduras 
and for expanding the anti-Sandizdsta forces. All officials 


involved in tbe paper recommended imposing “discour¬ 
aging” costs on the Cubans for their aid but stressed tint 
no threat should be made without “willingness to follow 
through with military force.” 

Mr. Reagan appeared to pursue this point when he 
said Cuban and Soviet military help for Nicaragua "can¬ 
not be allowed to continue.” But what did he mean? For 
example, does the large United States naval battle gro up 
moving into the area prefigure a quarantine or even a 
more extensive blockade? Does following through with 
force mean readiness to attack Soviet and Cuban ships 
and aircraft bound for Nicaragua, as in the 1962 Cuban 
missile crisis? Is the Administration willing to risk war? 
Or is this the very kind of bluff that Mr. Reagan says has 
plagued Americas foreign policy for decades at tbe cost of 
national crediblity? 

"A blockade is an act of war and the Constitution 
places the decision to go to war in the hands of Congress," 
Representative Don Edwards, Democrat of California, in¬ 
sisted yesterday. 

Senator Dodd and others also question Mr. Reagan's 
credibility. They argue he is being decept i v e when he 
denies his objective is to overthrow the Sandinista regime 
while acknowledging this is the of the guerrillas he Is 
supporting — while Insisting he cannot control them. To 
these critics, there is also something disingenuous about 
the President's-statemenis that the United States can sup¬ 
port the sovereign Government of El Salvador, but that 
Cuba and the Soviet Union cannot do the same for Nicara¬ 
gua, or that Washington can support guerrillas seeking to 
overthrow Soviet puppets in Afghanistan but that Moscow 
cannot play the same gome in Central America. 

Kissinger Appointment 

The critics also ask why, if Nicaragua's support of the 
Salvadoran guerrillas is as substantial as Mr. Reagan 
claims, little evidence of it has been produced. They also 
find It disquieting that virtually no American friend or 
ally is supporting Washington's Central American policy. 

Liberal and conservative critics were not quieted by 
the appointment of former Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger to head the President’s bipartisan commission 
on Central America. They quickly dug Into the files for 
ammunition such as Mr. Kissinger's widely reported 
comment after Salvadore Allende, a Marxist, was elected 
President of Chile In 1970. “I don't see why we need to 
stand by and watch a country go Communist due to the ir¬ 
responsibility of its own people," he told a meeting of 
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President Nixon's high-level “40" Committee on national 
security. Neither the cammissioc’s mandate to deal with 
the “threat" to the region, nor its 12 members, almost all 
supporters of Mr. Reagan’s approach, are likely to create 
the kind of bipartisan support the Administration knows Is 
necessary to give the policy a chance of success. 

The critics were heartened last week when Nicaragua 
dropped its demand for bilateral negotiations and said it 
accepted a regional or multilateral framework for talks. 
Mr. Reagan welcomed "this first step" but he added that 
the Sandinistas had broken premises to establish a free 
society. A settlement while they remain in power would 
be “extremely difficult because I think they're being sub- 
verted"by outside forces, he said. 

The Administration sent .Ambassador, Richard 9*. 
Stone to the region again last week to seek negotiations, 
but key officials privately admit they believe dvil and 
revolutionary wars cannot be ended at the peace table. An 
agreed settlement would entail power-sharing, the Salva¬ 
doran guerrillas insist. The Administration is convinced 
this would lead to another Marxist takeover, as happened 
in Nicaragua. Officials see it as a cosmetic way of losing, 
to be chosen only as a last resort. 

The debate has the familiar ring of the Vietnam 
years. Although the political and military issues are dif¬ 
ferent, Reagan Administration thinking about El Salva¬ 
dor is virtually the same as past Administrations' think¬ 
ing about Vietnam, Unable to win militarily because of 
domestic and international constraints, unwilling to lose 
because of tbe vltalness attached to the area, Mr. Reagan 
follows a tricky middle path, As the July 8 paper con¬ 
ceded, "There Is the further danger that the periodic ef¬ 
forts to seek increased resources may be perceived as In¬ 
cremental escalation to stave off defeat for the time 
being, without any clear strategy for success — an awk¬ 
ward parallel with Vietnam.” 
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Major News 


In Summary 


Bad-Neighbor 
Policies Stir 
Central America 

On the subject of Marxism Presi¬ 
dent Reagan minces no words, and 
last week be used some of his strong¬ 
est language to date. The Nicaraguan 
Government, he told the Interna¬ 
tional Longshoremen's Association, 
was "a dictatorship of counterfeit 
revolutionaries” who are “actively 
trying to destroy the budding democ¬ 
racy In neighboring El Salvador.” 
Soviet and Cuban arms deliveries !!) 
Managua “cannot be allowed to con¬ 
tinue,” he declared. 

Senior officials said the President 
had approved plans to .increase 
United States military involvement 
and prepare a possible naval quaran¬ 
tine of Nicaragua. If the Sandinistas 
could not be persuaded to live in 
peace with their neighbors, Mr. Rea¬ 
gan was said to have concluded, it 
might become necessary to force 
them from power. Yesterday, senior 
officials said the Defense Depart¬ 
ment also had recommended dou¬ 
bling the number of American mili¬ 
tary advisers in El Salvador and per¬ 
mitting them to. enter combat 
areas. (Certifying rights, page 2.) 

Reports of these plans may have 
been partly psychological warfare 


aimed at Managua. Friends of the 
Sandinistas have been urging them to 
be conciliatory, contending that 
Washington is serious about bringing 
them down. Apparently getting the 
message, Daniel Ortega Saavedra, 
the Sandinista junta coordinator, en¬ 
dorsed regional peace negotiations, 
an American demand Managua had 
rejected. He added proposals for a 
Nicaragua-H onduras nonaggression 
pact, halting tbe flow of outside arms 
to El Salvador, banning foreign bases 
and military advisers and ending eco¬ 
nomic and military interference in 
the region. 

“I welcome this first step," Mr. 
Reagan said at a news c onfer ence. 
But he wanted more — starting with 


U.S. bases 
abroad 
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early delivery on Sandinista prom¬ 
ises to establish a truly democratic 
free society. “Outside forces" were 
directing and subverting Managua, 
he said, so a satisfactory agreement 
with the Sandinistas would be “ex¬ 
tremely difficult. ” 

Mr. Reagan named former Secre¬ 
tary of State Henry A. Kissinger to 
head a 12-member bipartisan com¬ 
mission charged with producing a 
“unified national approach" on Cen¬ 
tral America. The commission, it 
was hoped, would help win approval 
for 8110 million of military aid for the 
region plus $80 million for anti-San- 
dinista guerrillas, which the House 
considered last week in a rare closed. 
session. 

The commission was greeted with 
reserve south of the Rio Grande. 
Many Latin Americans are con¬ 
vinced Dr. Kissinger was a party to 
the bloody coup that toppled Chile’s 
' leftist President. Salvador Allende . 
Gossens,inl973. 

The military exercises, officials 
.said, would begin this week with tbe 
. arrival in Central American waters 
of the aircraft carrier Ranger and 
- would last at least six months. In 
Honduras, they added, thousands of 
American servicemen would extend 
runways to take the largest Air Force 
transports, preposition large stocks 
of military e quip ment, build elec¬ 
tronic surveillance systems and start 
00 a pfawmiwi pa mil. 
lion air and naval base. 

Was this "a kind of a gun boat di¬ 
plomacy approach?" Mr. R&gan 
was asked “No,” he replied, the ex¬ 
ercises would be similar to previous 
maneuvers and were prompted by 
“the responsibility we have in this 
hemisphere/ 



.Economy Gets 
Very Uppity 

This summer so far has been a 
scorcher—almost a match. It seems, 
for the economy. 

According to Commerce Depart¬ 
ment tabulations released last, week, 
tbe economy rose in the second quar¬ 
ter at a annual growth rate of 8.7 per¬ 
cent, better than triple the first quar¬ 
ter’s pace. It was the best gross na¬ 
tional product reading since tbe first 
three months of 1981, 2 percentage 
points better than the Government 


had forecast only a month ago. Tbe 
unexpected vigor, tbe President said, 
“heartens us." 

More detached analysts also found 
other heartening signals. Industrial 
production in June was up for the sev¬ 
enth consecutive month, personal fo- 
come grew H5 percent and the Con¬ 
sumer Price Index rose by a paltry 
0.2 percent. At midweek, the Dow 
Jones industrial average jumped 
30.74points, its biggest increase since 
November, after i nd ications from 
Federal Reserve Chairman Paul A. 
Volcker that the Fed had taken steps 
to restrain the money supply but 


didn't plan any drastic measures. 
Mr. Volcker also released the central 
bank’s revised forecast for tbe econ¬ 
omy, pegging the projected economic 
growth for 1983 at between 4% per¬ 
cent and 6 percent. 

Not everyone was predicting an 
endless summer. Martin 5. Feld- 
stein, chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, cau¬ 
tioned that tbe economy couldn’t con¬ 
tinue at a gallop. And Mr. Volcker 
testified that red ink remains "the 
most important single hazard to the 
sustained and balanced recovery." 
However, it was disclosed that the 
Administration — less concerned 
about record $200 billion deficits now 
that the economy is lifting off—had 
quietly dropped its contingency tax 
proposal, Illinois Representative Dan 
Rostenkowski, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, promptly de¬ 
cided Ms panel wouldn’t draft any 
new taxes at aD without a high sign 
from the Oval Office. 

Many of Mr. Rostenkowski's House 
colleagues were also cool toward a 
proposal to increase Washington’s 
stake in the International Monetary 
Fund by $8.4 billion, prompting an¬ 
other of Mr. Reagan's hard sells. In 
Ms weekly radio address yesterday, 
the President Insisted that the nation 
didn't stand to lose a dime; the 

money would be repaid, he said, with 

interest. House Speaker Thomas P. 
O’Neill Jr. postponed action on the 
measure, a version of which tbe Sen¬ 
ate Aas already adopted.'Mr. O'Neill 
estimated that the increase — criti¬ 
cized as a bailout tor banka that had 
made unwise overseas loans—would 
have attracted no more than 130 
votes. 
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New Lebanon Has 
The Same Old 
Missing Pieces 

Israel ordered a phased pullback of 
its troops near Beirut last week, 
ducking out of the lethal feud between 
Christian militiamen and Druse vil¬ 
lagers in the Shuf mountains. The 
partial withdrawal. President Amin 
Gem aye 1 feared, could mean de facto 
partition — leaving Lebanon’s north 
and east occupied by Syrians and 
Palestinians, the south under Israeli 
control and Mr. Gemayel’s own 
sovereignty largely confined to 
greater Beirut. 

Jerusalem decided to pull back to 
the Awali River after Syria had re¬ 
jected Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz’s plan for complete withdraw¬ 
al, to which Israel had agreed. War- 
weary Israelis have been tormented 
by the casualty toll, now at 505, con¬ 
tributing to a drop in Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin's popularity. The 
withdrawal would gradually return 
193 square miles of Lebanese terri¬ 
tory to a reconstituted Lebanese 
Army, with logistical support from 
the multinational force of Ameri¬ 
cans, French and Italians. 

Syrian newspapers condemned the 
move as a Lebanese Christian- 
American-Israeli plot to perma¬ 
nently divide Lebanon and threaten 
Damascus, which would remain 
within easy range of Israeli artillery. 

Announcement of the long-rumored 
partial withdrawal came 24 hours 
after Mr. Begin abruptly canceled a 
scheduled trip to Washington this 
week. In a five-minute telephone call 
to President Reagan, he mentioned 
only “personal reasons” for not com¬ 
ing, it was said. Officials analyzed his 
no-show motives as a melange of 
health and politics — frail physical 
health, depression since his wife’s 
death last year, domestic insistence 
on extricating Israel from the Leba¬ 
nese quagmire and Mr. Begin’s disin¬ 
clination to face Washington’s objec¬ 
tions to partial withdrawal. 

Mr. Gemayel, keeping his own ap¬ 
pointment with President Reagan, 
blamed Syria for an upsurge in Bei¬ 
rut violence. Rockets launched from 
the hills hit the airport and a score of 
other targets, killing more than 20 
Lebanese and wounding dozens, in-, 
eluding three American servicemen. 
Authorities said the airport shelling ; 
came from Druse-held areas. Walia 
Jumblatt. a Druse leader, justified 
the attack on Lebanese army posi¬ 
tions, contending the army is con¬ 
trolled by Phalangist Christians who 
have been fighting the Druse. 

President Reagan announced 
Philip C. Habib had resigned as his 
special Middle East envoy and would 
be replaced by Robert C. McFariane, 
a National Security Council aide. Mr. 
Habib helped negotiate the Israeli 
withdrawal accord, angering Syria, 
which has since refused to receive 
him in Damascus. 

The Curtain Gets 
Stuck at Madrid 

Three years of tedious diplomacy 
gave way to less subtle examples of 
statecraft in Madrid last week, as the 
conference on East-West Relations in 
Europe drew fitfully toward a close. 
While the chief American delegate 
and his Soviet counterpart swapped 
acrimony on human rights issues, the 
island nation of Malta kept everyone 
from going home by refusing to ap¬ 
prove the final document unless it 
called for a follow-up conference on 
Mediterranean security. 

Max M. Kampelman, the Ameri¬ 
can. took the floor to denounce contin¬ 
uing “repression of human beings in 
the Soviet Union,” and Sergei A. Kon- 
drashev, the Russian, responded that 
Mr. Kampelman’s speech was “un¬ 
worthy, falacious, injurious. ’ ’ 

The agreement, considered the 
first significant addendum to the 1975 
Helsinki accords that put detente into 
writing, was considered important to 
the West in its inclusion of Soviet 
recognition of some labor organising 
and religious freedoms. (Symboli¬ 



cally underlining the latter, a group 
of 16 Siberian Pentecostals arrived in 
America last week; Moscow’s re¬ 
lease of them after 20 years of plead¬ 
ing was considered a nod to Madrid.) 

For its part, the Soviet Union got 
approval of a Conference on Confi¬ 
dence- and Security-Building Meas¬ 
ures and Disarmament that is sched¬ 
uled to open in January in Stockholm. 
The scope of that meeting was broad¬ 
ened to please the West Germans, 
who sought some discussion of ten¬ 
sion-easing measures that would 
make deployment of new American 
missiles in Europe more acceptable 
back home. 

Such accommodations cut little ice 
with the International Helsinki Com¬ 
mission, a federation of private citi¬ 
zens groups from Western countries. 
In a statement, the organization said 
it was “deeply distressed” by contin¬ 
uing human rights abuses in some 
Soviet bloc countries that signed last 
week’s addendum. 

Martial Law Ends, 
Effects Persist 

Poland put an end to 19 months, of 
martial law last week but the “liber¬ 
alization” seemed mostly symbolic. 
The generals and colonels kept their 
key Government positions. A partial 
amnesty offered conditional freedom 
— on probation — to more than 100 
political prisoners. But Polish offi¬ 
cials said 60 others, notably Soli¬ 
darity union leaders and dissident in¬ 
tellectuals, would stay in prison; 
some of them face charges of “anti- 
state” activities. The rubber-stamp 
Parliament voted, 388 to 1, to em¬ 
power the regime to declare a state of 
emergency any time the Polish na¬ 
tional pattern of periodic strikes and 
protests is repeated. 

Lech Walesa, Solidarity’s founder, 
said the changes would make mat¬ 
ters worse by codifying the means of 
repression. He added, “I think soci¬ 
ety will not give in to this dictatorship 
and will find ways out.” 

Poland hoped [ the actions would 
persuade Western countries to lift 
sanctions imposed after martial law 
was declared on Dec. 13,1981. Ameri¬ 
can officials said they would await 
the effects of the prisoner amnesty 
beforedeciding whether to ease some 
curbs. Polish officials were prickly 
on that score. Referring to the sus¬ 
pended refinancing of $26 billion in 
debts to the West, a spokesman in 
Warsaw suggested Poland would try 
to subtract “billions of dollars” from 
what it owes the United States on 
grounds that Washington had acted 
illegally in breaking economic ties. 

President Wojtiech Jaruzelsld 
taunted Westerners for “trying to 
apply the carrot-and-stick method,” 
which he said “turned out to be laugh¬ 
able as the stick is too short and the 
carrot not fresh enough.” He credited 
the largely peaceful behavior during 
last month’s visit of Pope John Paul 
II with preparing the way for liberali¬ 
zation. Parliament, deferring at least 
temporarily to a request by church 
authorities, delayed passage of laws 
that would make it a crime to belong 
to a banned or secret organization or 
to give foreigners information that 
might “harm Poland." 

Sympathy 
Won’t Help 

As the death toll rose to seven in the 
Orly airport bombing, the French 
Government last week painfully 
weighed its longstanding sympathy 
for Armenian nationalism. 

The bomb, hidden in a suitcase, de- 
vasted the Turkish Airlines counter 
and wounded 55 people. Officials be¬ 
lieved it was meant to explode inside 
an Istanbul-bound plane-— in revenge 
for a wholesale Armenian massacre 
by the Turks early in the century and 
confiscation of Armenian lands in 
Turkey. France, which is home to 
300,000 Armenians, has repeatedly 
chastised Turkey for not acknowledg¬ 
ing their grievances. 

But France has been tormented by 
terrorists for some time, and Presi¬ 
dent Francois Mitterrand had 
pledged a crackdown. By week’s end, 
police had raided strongholds of the 
Armenian Secret Army for the Liber¬ 
ation of Armenia, confiscating arms 
and capturing Varadjian Garbidjian, 
a Syrian of Armenian extraction who * 
claimed to be the leader and bomber. 
Western diplomats have reported 
financial ties between the Syrian 
Government and the Secret Army. 

The raids yielded 50 other Arme¬ 
nians believed to have links to die ter¬ 
rorist group, of whom 20 were being 
held without charge. French officials 
said as many as 11 would be expelled; 
some are Iranian citizens. Turkey re¬ 
quested extradition of those with 
Turkish passports. But the Second 
World Congress of Armenians, meet¬ 
ing in Switzerland, appealed to the 
French “tradition of justice and free¬ 
dom to insure that those Armenians 
are not handed over to their ene¬ 
mies” and “certain death.” 


Henry Glniger, 
Milt Freudenbeim 
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Administration Certified Progress on Salvador Human Rights Last Week 


Footnotes to an Embassy ‘Grim Gram’ 



CopSatt'AloiMSfelBr 

Mourners at funeral for ‘death squad* victim In San Salvador. 


By LYDIA CHAVEZ 


SAN SALVADOR — A visitor to El Salvador 
cannot miss them. Near?y every day. two or three 
pictures of the dead appear in the morning 
papers, their faces caught in black-and-white 
above the caption “assassinated” or “disap¬ 
peared. ” Only a fraction of the missing make the 
papers, but the pictures appear with numbing, 
regularity; being “disappeared,” often by Gov¬ 
ernment security forces freelancing for the ex¬ 
treme right, is a common form of death. 

The Reagan Administration must certify to 
Congress every six months that the Salvador Gov¬ 
ernment “is making a concerted and significant 
effort to comply with internationally recognized 
human rights.” The Administration said it again 
last week, producing the last certification under 
the expiring current law. (The Supreme Court re¬ 
cently declared Congressional vetoes unconstitu¬ 
tional but it remained unclear how this would af¬ 
fect foreign policy constraints.) 

But Secretary of State George P. Shultz admit- 
tedthat El Salvador’s rights record “falls short of . 
the broad and sustained progress” the United . 
States seeks. He cited failures of discipline-in the 4 
security forces and the inability of Salvadoran au- ~ 
thorities to assure that suspects “who commit 
gross violations of human rights will be brought to 
justice and held accountable.” 

The certification process has come under sharp 
attack from those who see it as undue interven¬ 
tionist pressure and by others who say that any 
leverage to force improvement has been undercut 
by the Administration’s generous definition of 
progress. Judging by the latest reporting period, 
certification has had little effect in improving 
human rights. The American Embassy reports to 
Washington on civilian deaths caused by political 
violence In what its staff refers to as the “grim 
gram.” In the last six months, political deaths 
rose 12 percent to 1,054, the embassy reported. 
Two other human rights organizations put the 
total at nearly 3,000. 

During tbe same period, rightrWing death 
squads reappeared in the capital; little progess 
was made in prosecuting the National Guardsmen 
responsible for killing four American church- 


women 2% years ago and two American labor ad¬ 
visers in 1981, and the Government’s Human 
Rights Commission demonstrated little clout. 
New evidence has been introduced that can mean 
further lengthy delay in sending the women’s case 
to court. . 

Deane R. Hinton, who left two weeks ago after 
two years as United States Ambassador, said his 
biggest frustration had been “the failure to date to 
see justice done to the killers” of American citi¬ 
zens. As for the latest figures. “Everyone is going 
to give us holy hell for the increase,” Mr. Hinton 
said. But he noted, “the numbers are one-seventh 
or one-eighth of what they were three years ago.” 
He added, “You’ve got to change the thought pro¬ 
cesses of thousands of people. It’s happening too 
damn slowly for us, but it’s happening.” 

It was not clear why the deaths increased. An 
official in the Roman Catholic Archdiocese Legal 
Aid Office said tbe rise could have been triggered 
by far rightists’ unhappiness with the amnesty for 
political prisoners and suspected guerrilla sym¬ 
pathizers. But a Salvadoran lawyer blamed a 
rightist reaction on the possibility of Government 
contacts witirleftists’about'tbeir participation in 
presidentiarelectious.'fthe right are very ■ 
nervous:afcbut this di^gug even if it.doesn’t have 
much chance’of succeeding,’' he said. 

A Frustrated Commission 

The Government has remained virtually unable 
to punish those responsible for the killings. Prose¬ 
cution is difficult, provisional President Alvaro 
Magana said "because some of those responsible 
for doing the investigating are related” to the ac¬ 
tivities. The Government tried to strengthen its 
hand by forming the Human Rights Commission. 
In the January certification, the Administration 
cited the naming of the commission as evidence of 
progress. But this group has had few accomplish¬ 
ments to report. It launched an inquiry, for exam¬ 
ple, in the case of an army captain who was impli¬ 
cated in a February massacre of 18 peasants in 
tbe western province of Sonsonate. The Govern¬ 
ment failed to prosecute and instead, the captain 
is no w head of intelligence in Sonsonate. 

Washington found more encouragement in the 
Government’s 6&-day amnesty program. More 
than 500 political prisoners have been released 


and more than 100 guerrilla supporters reported 
to ask for Government protection. But critics 
point out that most of the prisoners should never 
have been locked up in the first place. Moreover, 
most of the former political prisoners felt little 
confidence in the purported improvements and 
were trying to leave the country. Tbe Constituent 
Assembly has temporarily renewed a revised am¬ 
nesty law; the new law, which expires Aug. 15, 
protects insurgents who wish to turn themselves 
in, but it does not apply to political prisoners. 

Church representatives said that despite the 
amnesty, the Government, using its powers under 
the state of siege, can still hold prisoners without 
cause forup to 15 days. 

“Archbishop Arturo Rivera Da mas has said 
that it is a good start but it does not cover all the 
aspects that must be covered,” said a church 
leader who asked not to be identified. As long as 
the state of siege operates, human rights viola¬ 
tions will continue, he added. A political re¬ 
searcher added that the number of Salvadorans 
who have disappeared since January has risen to 
more than 500. 

.The rising ew^on the death charts is of partic- 

iriar concern because American and Salvadoran 
officials expect violence to increase when presi¬ 
dential campaigning begins in September. “Poli¬ 
tics in El Salvador is a rough game,” Ambassador 
Hinton has noted in an understatement. 

The certification process has been criticized on 
grounds that it does not attempt to report on 
human rights abuses by the leftist guerrillas. In 
the latest reporting period, these abuses became 
worse, although they account for only a small 
fraction of the total according to the archdiocese 
legal aid office. Generally, when leftist guerrillas 
•have attacked a town, they take prisoners and 
later release them. However, in at least one re¬ 
cent case in Nueva Granada, residents said, the 
guerrillas executed five men from the local civil 
defense militia. 

In defense of El Salvador’s human rights 
record, one diplomat conceded it would take a 
long time to make significant progress; the im¬ 
portant thing, he insisted, Is that "the country is 
on the right track.” President Magana, however, 
has said that progress In El Salvador is so subtle 
that sometimes it can hardly be noticed. 
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A Lull in the Desert War, but for How Long? 


The Wild Card Is Qaddafi 
As Bidding Rises in Chad 


By CLIFFORD D. MAY 


NDJAMENA, Chad — For a country at war, 
Chad now appears remarkably peaceful. Soldiers 
in the capital relax in the shade by day and relax 
in the bars by night. There have been some recent 
skirmishes in the north, but even those exchanges 
were dismissed by a Government spokesman as 
“not very violent, not very intense.” 

Since the Government forces of President His- 
sen Habrg recaptured the northeastern outposts 
of Abecbe, Biltine and Oum Cbalouba two weeks 
ago, there has been a mood of growing confidence. 
No one seems to want to spoil it by dwelling on the 
fact that the most important battle of the war is 
probably yet to come. 

It was about a month ago that rebel forces, com¬ 
manded by former President Goukouni Oueddei 
and supported by Col, Muammar eJ-Qaddafi, the 
Libyan leader, moved from their stronghold in tbe 
mountainous north of the country to capture the 
city of Faya-Largeau. Although President Habrft 
has vowed to “liberate every inch of our territory 
from this aggressor,” no one seriously expects 
him to retake the rebel stronghold of Bardai or to 
oust the Libyans from the Aouzou strip along the 
border, a stretch of land Libya has occupied for 
the past decade;; 

In the current round of the war, President' 
Habrf’s main objective will be to keep his pledge 
to recapture Faya-Largeau. When he wflltry.it is 
difficult to say. Whether he can succeed, even 
more so. Military and diplomatic analysts in Chad 
say it appears that President Habrd is building up 
a logistical base at Oum Cbalouba, bringing in 
weapons, ammunition, fuel and food in prepara¬ 
tion for a 200-mile thrust across desert terrain to 
Faya. His forces will need sufficient supplies not 


only to get there, but also to get back, should rebel 
defenses prove impenetrable. 

A drive across tbe desert would be extremely 
vulnerable to attack by 1 air, and although Mr. Gou¬ 
kouni hasn’t that kind of air power. Colonel Qad¬ 
dafi has. Intelligence reports released in Wash- 
ington and confirmed- by Western diplomats in 
Chad indicate that both Italian-made Marcchettis 
and Soviet-made MiG’s have recently been 
moved from southern Libya to the Aouzou strip. 
Such planes could be used to airlift troops into 
Government-controlled areas and provide air sup¬ 
port for ground attacks. 

In deploying his air force against the Habrft 
Government, however, Colonel Qaddafi would be 
abandoning tbe position he and Mr. Goukouni 
have taken that tbe Chadian war is essentially an 
internal affair. It may have started out that way, 
but that has not stopped Libya from stepping in. 

Turning the Tables. 

Mr. Habr6 and Mr. Goukouni, both Moslems 
from the north, were comrades in arms in the re¬ 
bellion that led to the overthrow of the southern 
Christian-dominated Government in 1979. Mr. 
Goukouni emerged as President and Mr. Habrt’s 
forces subsequently broke with him. With the help 
of Libyan armed forces, Mr. Goukouni drove his 
former ally Into exile in the Sudan in 1980 after 
nine months of fighting. 

The tables were turned in 1981, when Libya, 
under international pressure because of its appar¬ 
ent plan to annex Chad, withdrew its troops. Six 
months later, the Goukouni Government fell to 
Mr. Habrt’s forces. Since then, with .what has 
been claimed to be only logistical support from 
Libya, Mr. Goukouni*s govemment-in-exile in far 
northern Chad has sought to return to power. 


a*** symptuneuc to mr. nacre, has suggeste 
renewal of direct Libyan intervention could i 
voke a French response in kind. "It would < 
tainly cause us to review the situation,” a Fra 
diplomat said. The Habrft Government, which I 
repeatedly requested direct military assista 
from France, last week displayed a prisoner id 
tified as a captured Libyan soldier as “physi 
proof” of Mr. Qaddafi’s role. The prisoner repi 
e<Uy said about 1,500 Libyans were fighting ala 
side the rebels. All of which suggests that the c 
rent mood of tranquillity is unlikely to last. 

Although French President Francois Miti 
rand has so far refused to send troops, he has s 
weapons, equipment, money and intelligence < 
visers. Whatever training, guidance and weap< 
maintenance those advisers have not provid 
have been obtained from “unoffidaT person 
who * have nothing to do with the French autht 
ties,” in the words of one French diplomat. 

President HabrG, meanwhile, has repeat© 
asserted that his war is not against a rival M 

a § ajnst “social-impertalis 
Libya backed by the Soviet Union.” In so doing 
has placed himself more firmly than ever in t 
camp of African nations Inclined toward the W< 
rattier than Moscow. 

Recognition of that new slant came last w« 
when President Reagan granted HO million 
military and other aid to Chad. A senior Weste 
diplomat adoiowJedged that, as well as to comft 
gesture was meant to signal all i 
v°Ned of Washington’s stake in the outcome. 

At the same time, former President Goukouni 
now widely viewed as little more than an insti 
interests and ambitions. He a 
pears to have almost no support in southern Cha 
^ld either Christian or tradition 
African beliefs. In that region. President Habi 
* secular rather than an Islamic Cha 
^ PreferabJe choice. 

tode of Faya-Largeau 
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Portugal Is the Latest Landlord to Demand More Millions for Base Rights 

Uncle Sam Pays a High Price for Being in 359 Places at Once 


By RICHARD HALLORAN 

WASHINGTON—American diplomats sat down with 
Portuguese officials in Lisbon last week to resume ardu¬ 
ous negotiations toward renewing United States rights to 
an air base ha the Azores, No cue is saying what the price 
« will be but the Portuguese are asking for much more than 
. the5140 million in military aid they got under an agree- 
-meat that expired in February. Earlier this month, the 
United States concluded a renewed base agreement with 
Greece that calls for $500 million in military assis ta nce ; 
last month, a basing pact with the Philippines carried a 
$900 million price tag. 

Other than troops themselves, United States mJJitaxy 
outposts abroad are among the most visible evidence of 
American commitments to other nations are critical 
to exec luting a doctrine that some analysts refer to as for¬ 
ward defense (also known as forward deployment). More¬ 
over, the bases arevisible evidence of the cost of that doc- 
-- trine. s “- • - 

. Since the Spanish-American War in 1898, the United 
- States has Increasingly sought to defend itself with mili- 
■ tary forces far from American shore?. The'most recent 
: expansion of the basing network began In 1980, after 
President Carter responded to-the Russian invasion of Af¬ 
ghanistan by asserting that a Soviet threat to oil resources 

_ around the Persian Gulf would "be repelled by any means 
. necessary, including mill taiy force." 

With that commitment, Mr. Carter dispatched air- 
- craft carriers to die Indian Ocean, organized the Rapid 
' Deployment Force and negotiated agreements to gain ac¬ 
cess to. bases in Egypt, Somalia, Kenya and Oman. Con¬ 
struction at the naval base and airfieldon Diego Garda, a 
small British island in the Indian Ocean, was accelerated. 
President Reagan continued those efforts and embarked 
on a shipbuilding program that includes three battle 
groups costing $18 billion' apiece (each group includes an 
aircraft carrier, IOC planes, and cruisers, destroyers, and 
submarines). 

No one agrees on the overall cost of keeping troops, 
ships and planes on distant seas and shores because such 
calculations vary according to the forces and supporting 
elements that are included or omitted. But it is generally 
agreed that forward deployment is the single largest cost 
in the military budget of the United States. 

The Defense Department has reported to.Congress 
that United States forces committed to the defense of 
Western Europe cost $105 billion in 1982. Senator Ted Ste¬ 
vens of Alaska, chairman of the Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee, has estimated that cost would be $133 bil¬ 
lion this year. Earl C. Ravenal, a former Pentagon ana¬ 
lyst now at Georgetown University, has asserted that 
United States commitments to Europe, Asia and the Per¬ 
sian Gulf region would cost $212 billion in 1984. 

Maintaining overseas bases is no small part of those 
costs. By the end of World War II, the United States had 
acquired a string of bases that stretched from Korea in 
Northeast Asia around to Iceland in the North Atlantic. 
Ten years ago there were 323 sizeable installations out¬ 
side the continental United States, including a few in 
American territories such as. Guam. Today, the total is 
359, not including foreign military bases to which Ameri¬ 
can forces have access but not controL 

In contrast, the Soviet Union has come but recently to 
what military officers call power projection and has few 
military units abroad, save for the massive land and air 
forces occupying Eastern Europe and the forces that In¬ 
vaded Afghanistan in late 1979. Soviet ships and aircraft 
are limited to access to bases in countries such as South 
Yemen, Ethiopia, Vietnam and Cuba. A combat brigade 
has long been stationed in Cuba and Soviet warships and 
aircraft call there frequently. Elsewhere abroad, the Rus¬ 
sians, East Europeans and Cubans have large numbers of 
military advisers.. 

' Hie fxihOof overseas has changed* 

by yeas? AnsericfiMWe^Jurve been thrown out of 
Xs bases in Libya and Saurfi AraMV-The advance of tech- . 
oology has permitted the Pentagon to dose others, such 
. as a communications base in Ethiopia that was made out¬ 
moded by satellites. Urban growth has pushed American 
forces out of Tadrikawa, one of the air bases In Tokyo; it 
was in a rural setting when the Americans first moved in 
after World War II. In Vietnam, American forces were 
withdrawn and bases dosed as the war there came to a 
Close. But the buildup of American forces In Europe has 
meant 176 posts for the Army alone in Germany. 

For many years, the writ of United States forces on 
bases abroad was unchallenged. But rising nationalism 
has changed that. In 1960, the Japanese demanded a new 
treaty that gave them more control over American farces 
in their country. The island of Okinawa, taken by Ameri¬ 
can troops in costly battles during World War n, was re¬ 
turned to Japan in 1972 and a number of restrictions im¬ 
posed on an air base and marine garrison. Sovereignty 
over Clark Air Force Base and Subic Bay Naval Station in 
the Philippines was given to Manila in 1979; today the Fili¬ 
pino and American flags fly over the bases and a Fi lip ino 


officer is In command. In Oman, 
Kenya and Somalia, Americans have 
even less say. They have been 
granted access but under tight re¬ 
straints and must pay for improve¬ 
ments ihat eventually win revert to 
the host nation. 

Access to some bases Is not ac¬ 
knowledged to avoid offending local 
sensitivities. Pentagon officials have 
informed Congress, perhaps inad¬ 
vertently, that a seem air base in 
Egypt bad been made available to 
American forces. 

Political problems connected 
with foreign bases have multiplied. 
American negotiations with Egypt 
over access to Ras Banas, an Egyp¬ 
tian base on the Red Sea, caUapoed in 
the spring after a dispute over con¬ 
struction contract s . President Mar¬ 
cos of the Philippines told visiting 
American Congressmen he would 
seek a deal with the Soviet Union if 
Capitol Hill did not like a S900 million 
package of military aid with the new 
basing a g reement. Prime Minister 
Papandreou of Greece asserted that 
his new agreement requires the 
United States to withdraw at the end 
of five years; the State Department 
says only that the pact can be rene¬ 
gotiated. 


Key United States bases abroad 


Australia- 

Exmouth, communfca- 
tiorvs base; Woomera. 
electronic lisle nine 
post 

Guam -- 

CU.S. territory) air 
base, naval base. 

Japan --- 

Tokyo, air base: 
Yokosuka, naval base; 
Sasebo, naval base; 
Misawa, airbase; 

Zama. army camp; 
Okinawa, airbase, 
naval base, Marine 
Corps basa... 

Greenland —_ 

Thule, airbase. 

Iceland 

Kefiavlk. naval airbase- 




SOVIET 

UNION 


Rent by Another Name Keflav,k ‘ ni 

Because most base agreements Scotian 1 

- are made public, every nation negoti- Holy Loch, i 

ating with the United States demands base, 

a deal at least as lucrative as that _ , 

reached in the last negotiation. BBITTlUfl 

American officials say the Greeks alr ba 

had diplomatic Observers In Manila Pnha — 

during negotiations there. “Open 'rSIS™, 

covenants, openly arrived at,” sighed navSbase 

an American offldaL “Mr. Wilson navai oaee. 

would be proud but it sure compli- __ 

cates things.” Panama 

American officials all insist that Amy popt, r 

"we' don’t pay rent for foreign bases” air base - 

because the agreements contribute to ‘ 
the common defense. But they say Britain 

privately that military aid packages MtktanhaM. i 

tied to agreements are euphe- Greenhorn C 

misms far rent. airbase; Lai 

Beyond that, the cost of main- air basa * 

tabling bases has risen steadily. The 
Reagan Administration has asked POrtuga 

Congress for $8.5 bUliqn for military Azores, air t 

construction in 1984, about half of it to 
be invested outside the continental Spain 

United States. That tw-iudia spend- Rota, naval I 

mg $ 1.4 billion in Europe to build reion.airba 

ground launching sites for cruise 
missiles, facilities to support tanks ASCOnSil 

and rocket launchers, fuel storage, Communical 

and family bousing. In Turkey, $35.8 
million has been requested, including 
$7 millio n to build'an addition to the 
high school at the Indrhk air base. 

Construction in Oman would cost 
$39.6 million, evpansion of installa¬ 
tions at Diego Garda calls for $ 92.7 
million, and 55 projects In South Korea are priced at $143.3 
milli on- Another $210.8 milli on was alloted to secret bas¬ 
ing projects arqund the world . , ryli , 

,... ^The pplit##l,cbsts of bases overseas are immeasoh^' ^ 
hie but stm evident. Many btiso^agtaurieots are supple- ^ 
mented with Status of Forces Agreements that govern■' 
ticklish questions such as customs duties for Imported 
household goods, taxes and, espedally, jurisdiction over 
American military personnel accused of crimes. 

Security of bases abroad has always been tenuous. 
Some Installations would be vulnerable to mob attacks if 
local police or armed forces permitted; the political and 
diplomatic repercussions could be too high if American 
troops used force to resist the invaders. More recently, 
the threat of terrorists breaking into nuclear .storage 
depots in Europe has given American officers nightmares 
and stimulated a new program of protective measures. 

The politics of bases abroad produce anomalies. The 
United States maintains a naval station at Guantanamo 
Bay despite Fidel Castro's rule in Cuba but has not ac¬ 
cepted access to Israeli bases despite invitations from the 
Israelis. The United States has acquired the rights to use 
a base the Russians built in Berbers, Somalia. But then 
the Russians have ships and aircraft stationed at the huge 
installation built by the Americans at Cam Ranh Bay in 
Vietnam. 


Scotland -— 

Holy Loch, submarine 
base. 

Bermuda — 

Naval air base, . 

Cuba 

Guantanamo Bay. 
naval base. 

Panama 

Army popt, naval base, 
airbase. y 

Britain ^ 

MUdenhaH. airbase; 
Greertham Common, 
airbase; Lakenheam y 
airbase. / 

Portugal / 

Azores, airbase. 

Spain / 

Rota, naval base; Tor-' 
rejon, airbase. 

Ascension Island 

Communications base. 
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AFRICA 


. SOUTH 
AMERICA 




-Philippines 

Subic Bay Naval Sta¬ 
tion, Clark Alr Force 
Base. 

„ South Korea 

Seoul, army post; 
Osan. air base: Kun- 
san, airbase; Pusan, 
port facility. 

✓West Germany 

Stuttgart, army head¬ 
quarters of European 
Command; Landstuhi, 
Ramstein air bass. 

^Oiego Garcia 

Airfield and naval base 

-Turkey 

InciriSk, air basB; An¬ 
kara, air base: Kara* 
mursel, air base. ■ 

-Oman 

Saab, airfield; Al Mas»- 
ra, fleet support base. 

•Somalia 

Barbara, airfield and 
naval base. 

•Egypt 

In south central part of 
ooun try, airfield. 

Greece 

Crete, naval hasp; Nea 
Makri, communica¬ 
tions basa; Athens, air 
base; Souda Bay. 
naval support base, 

Italy 

Naples, naval base; Vi¬ 
cenza air base; Sar¬ 
dinia, submarine base, 
patrol aircraft base. 
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Just Can’t Ignore 
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Navy antisulmiarine plane being guided mtakacHpoddon at Siihfc Bay Navd Station in the PMHp ptn ea. 


By ALAN COWELL 

• ANTANANARIVO, Madagascar 

— The Indian'Ocean loomed high not 
long ago in the strategic consider*-' 
thus surrounding the oil routes to the 
West Instability in the Persian Gulf 
contributed to the concerns that 
prompted the United States to estab¬ 
lish for emergency use a string of fa¬ 
cilities stretching from Mombasa, 

Kenya, through Berbers, Somalia, 

and on to Oman. 

The focus these days seems to 
have shifted to the traditionally wor¬ 
risome Middle East and, closer to 
home, to Central America. But the 
jockeying in places like this 1,000- 
mile-lnng island off southeast Africa 
continues. East still confronts West 
for influence and the rivalry of con¬ 
flicting Ideologies seems particularly' 
untempered. 

This place hardly looks like a G " am *‘ L 

great prize. Triie, it has a history that __ 

predates colonial rule, and a sense of Prej 

tradition and pride that is absent in - 

some nations an the African main¬ 
land 300 miles away. And it does oc¬ 
cupy a position on the sea routes around the Cape of Good 
Hope. But it is a poor spot, run by a mistrustful — some 
say paranoid — President, Didier Katslraka, whose eco¬ 
nomic pedicles have brought deprivation and disaffection. 
As a client, it is an expensive proposition. 

But Madagascar boasts one attribute that neither 
East nor West is prepared to ignore—the deep-water port 
at Diego Suarez on the northern tip of the island. The har¬ 
bor there, by & historic irony, became a tactical asset in 
World War II when the Western allies occupied Madagas¬ 
car. Then, the concern was not to hold the place In perpe¬ 
tuity, but to prevent a hostile power—in those days, the 
reference was to Japan— from setting foot cm it. The cal¬ 
culation Is similar today. 

"What we want in Madagascar,” a senior Western 
diplomat said, “is genuine nonalignment.” In diplomatic 
code, that means keeping the Russians out of Diego Sua¬ 
rez. Thus far, the Western line seems to be holding, 
thanks in part to the dependence this country shares with 
other third world countries on the industrialized world.' 

- Mr. Ratsiraka first came to prominence in 1972 as the 
foreign minister who opened Madagascar to the Commu¬ 
nist world. He assumed the presidency in 1975. The 
French Foreign Legion was expelled from Diego Suarez 
and Madagascar turned militarily to the Soviet Union and 
Its allies. North Korea gave a handful of MIG-17's, com¬ 
plete with pilots, as a gift. The Russians supplied MIG- 
21’s, tanks and anti-aircraft gunk on more commercial 
terms. The United States was reviled in the officially con¬ 
trolled press as a Malagasy version* of the “great satan” 
and diplomatic relations, although not broken, went on 
ice. In 1971, Madagascar expelled the United States am¬ 
bassador mad five members of his staff, and closed a 



NASA tracking station. In 1975 the 
Government refused to accept Wash¬ 
ington’s appointee as ambassador. A 
year later, two American oil compa¬ 
nies were nationalized and two em¬ 
bassy officials expelled. Simulta¬ 
neously, however, President Ratsi- 
raka embarked on development poli¬ 
cies that produced a massive debt of 
JlJj billion just as Western economies 
began to slide, so that prices for 
Madagascar's exports went down 
while Interest rates wait up. 

A Temporary Flirtation? 

Hence the 1979 reopening to the 
West began for economic, not politi¬ 
cal, reasons because the East could 
not deliver the help the country need- 
, ed. In 1980, Madagascar signaled a 
change in its attitudes by agreeing to 
the appointment of an American am¬ 
bassador, Fernando E. Rondon, who 
Is credited with restoring a sem- 
Gamm.-u.hoc/JewvaMittoFrMKotai blance of friendship. 

-JESSSE*?** These days, three American oil 

President of Madagascar companies are prospecting in Mada- 

- gascar, the United States supplies 

rood, high American officials have 
paid visits and the press no longer 
adopts such a ferocious attitude toward America. What 
nobody knows, however, is how long this courtship of con¬ 
venience will last. Some presidential aides assert that the 
flirtation is a temporary measure that does not deflect the 
country from the long-term goal of socialism and associa¬ 
tion with what is called the progressive world. 

But here, as in many other places in Africa where it 
was the colonial power, France is the West's front-runner. 
French aid In various forms totaled $150 million last year, 
reflecting Interests that vary from historical and cultural 
obligati cats to strategic concerns. By stroking Madagas¬ 
car, France is seeking to reduce a perceived threat to 
other Indian Ocean islands, notably La Reunion, where it 
maintains a military presence that the Soviet Union does 
not like. 

France garrisons troops, too, in Mayotte, an island in 
the Comoros archipelago that does not want independence 
from Paris, and In Djibouti on the approaches to the Red 
Sea. With the American base an Diego Garda and Wash¬ 
ington’s staging agreements in Kenya, Somalia and 
Oman, that seems to add up to a Western presence that 
the Soviet Union cannot easily challenge. 

The Soviet design, however, may be computed on a 
longer time scale. Several thousand young Malagasy peo¬ 
ple have been sent to the Soviet Union to be educated, as if 
the intention were to create a cadre of support that will be 
useful later. Ami, In President Ratsiraka, the "progres¬ 
sive world” has found a men who likes to present himself 
on the international stage as a fighter against imperial¬ 
ism. Even the World Cup soccer tournament, he told this 
year’s nonaligned summit in New Delhi, is an example of 
how the industrialized world bullies and manipulates the 
less fortunate citizens of the developing countries. 
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Perceived Inflexibility Is Costing Reagan Support 
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MX Opponents Get Their 


No Scars Yet 
In Duel Over 
Carter Papers 

A Congressional inquiry into the 
purloined Carter campaign papers 
showed signs of settling into trench 
warfare last week. 

After a House subcommittee’s ne¬ 
gotiations with the White House 
bogged down over access to a stare of 
Reagan campaign papers, the chair¬ 
man of the panel, Michigan Demo¬ 
crat Donald J. Albosta, mused aloud 
about seeking a subpoena or two. Mr. 
Albosta said a counterproposal by 
White House counsel Fred F. Field¬ 
ing — that the subcommittee fora- 
geaxnong Carter campaign files as 
well— wasn't acceptable. 

Also rejected was an alternative 
that had teen dusted off by Mr. Field¬ 
ing: that any goodies discovered by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
during its perusal of Reagan cam¬ 
paign documents on War, Revolution 
and Peace in California would be duly 
provided to House investigators. “We 
don’t want something given to us by 
the F.B.I. and the Justice Depart¬ 
ment that may be only pan of the 
story,” said the chairman. 

Nor apparently was much headway 
made on Friday in the panel's talks 
with the Justice Department over ac¬ 
cess to Reagan campaign files al¬ 
ready in the agency’s possession. Mr. 
Fielding had written the committee 
on July 20 that it would have “access 
to all the materials and information 
developed in the Justice Depart¬ 
ment's investigation.” A spokesman 
for the depanment said the lack of 
progress wasn’t all that significant. 
“Today was the first time they asked 
for anything,” the official said, not- 



James Hamilton 


ing that another meeting has teen set 
for Wednesday. 

■ The subcommittee, whose investi¬ 
gation has not been wildly welcomed 
by House Democratic leaders (they 
suspect it’s a distracting waste of 
time), also sought to give its inquiry 
a bit more heft. Early in the week, 
James Hamilton, a widely respected 
Washington trial lawyer who was 
once assistant chief counsel of the 
Senate Watergate committee, was 
named special counsel. Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton, who had already been advising 
the committee informally, would 
“help insure the credibility of our 
fact-finding mission,” said Mr. Al¬ 
bosta. 

Meanwhile, In separate letters to 
the panel, Edwin Meese 3d, counselor 
to President Reagan, and Michael K. 
Deaver, deputy White House chief of 
staff, said that they had no idea how 
the Reagan campaign — in which 
they both served in senior positions— 
bad obtained confidential informa¬ 
tion from the Carter White House, in¬ 
cluding Mr. Carter's briefing book 
for his debate with candidate Ronald 
Reagan. 

Carving Up 
California 

The borders of California's 45 Con¬ 
gressional districts were a kind of 
memorial to the political acumen of 
the late Phillip Burton, the Demo- 
. era tic Representative from San 
Francisco who (Bed in April. The 
reapportionment plan adopted after 
the 1980 census was largely his handi¬ 
work, and it sharply increased his 
party's share of the state’s House 
delegation. 

Buz the Burton blueprint was re¬ 
jected in a Republican-sponsored 
referendum last year and last week, 
California Gov. George Deukmejian, 
a Republican, called a special elec¬ 
tion for Dec. 13 on a new realignment 
plan . Drafted by conservative Repub- • 
Iicans, it would give the party an-op¬ 
portunity to pick up an overwhelming 
share of House seats and to perhaps - 
take control of both branches of the 
State Legislature, now run by Demo¬ 
crats. ' 

Democrats reacted with predict¬ 
able rage, concerned especially 
about the low turnout that would be 
expected in mid-December. ‘ This is 
the beginning of chit Democratic Par¬ 


ty’s Armageddon,” said David 
Roberti, president pro tem of the 
State Senate. Other Democratic 
spokesmen — ostensibly distressed 
about the cost of the special election, 
some $14 million — said the the elec¬ 
tion plan was unconstitutional and 
they would go to court. 

Meanwhile, after a bitter stale- 
ment that lasted almost three weeks, 
leaving 10,000 state employees with¬ 
out paychecks (and those due wel¬ 
fare, unemployment and disability 
payments getting their money only 
under a court order), the Legislature 
approved a $27 billion budget bill. 
Late in the week, Mr. Deukmejian 
signed it — and made more than $1 
billion in cuts, using, he said, “a 
scape! rather than a meat axe. ” 

“This budget makes an important 
statement about our commitment to 
restore common sense and fiscal sol¬ 
vency to state government,” said the 
Governor, “and to do so without add¬ 
ing general tax burdens on our citi¬ 
zens.” A Democratic spokesman as¬ 
serted that the cuts — including re¬ 
ductions for state community col¬ 
leges, worker safety programs and a 
state farm labor board and the out¬ 
right abolition of the California Pub¬ 
lic Broadcasting Commisson — were 
“sadistic." 


Draft Opponent 
Back on the Hook 

A Federal district judge ruled in 
November that the Government had 
improperly revived registration for 
the draft and had then unfairly 
sought to prosecute a California man 
—a vocal opponent of registration— 
for refusing to sign up. 

But in San Francisco last week, a 
Federal appeals court panel ruled, 2 
to 1, that registration had been cor¬ 
rectly implemented in 1980 by the 
Carter Administration. The judges 
also reinstated an indictment against 
David A. Wayte, a former Yale Uni¬ 
versity philosophy student, maintain¬ 
ing that he hadn’t shown that the Gov¬ 
ernment singled him out. “Because 
Wayte presented no evidence that 
this prosecution was motivated by his 
First Amendment (free speech) ac¬ 
tivities, the district court’s finding of 
selective prosecution was clearly er¬ 
roneous,” said Appellate Judge Eu¬ 
gene Wright, who whs joined’by Jdto ; L " 
Cougheqour, of Srattie^fr'Disthct '’I' 
Judge assigned to the panel;- In a dis- 
sent, Appeal Judge Mafy Schroeder 
said: "The effect of the majority's 
decision is to permit the Government 
to prosecute a citizen because he has 
spoken out rather than because he 
has violated the law. The result 
weakens our indispensable but frag¬ 
ile freedom to express unpopular 
ideas.” 

A lawyer for Mr. Wayte said last 
week’s ruling would be appealed. At¬ 
torney General William French 
Smith said that he was pleased with 
the verdict and that the Justice De¬ 
partment would “continue to prose¬ 
cute individuals who refuse to regis¬ 
ter for the draft.” Irv Bomberger, 
president of Draft Action, a coalition 
of organizations that oppose the draft 
and registration, said he was “very 
disappointed” by the ruling. “Every 
person that has teen indicted to date 
(15) and every pending indictment 
that we are aware of has teen of a 
person that has been open about his 
nonregistration arid has reported 
himself to Selective Service,” Mr. 
Bomberger said. 


By B. DRUMMOND AYRES Jr. 

WASHINGTON — When President Reagan 
asked the bipartisan commission to devise a com¬ 
promise solution to the vexing problem of what to 
do with the MX missile, the hope was that a dec¬ 
ade-long controversy could finally be put to rest. 

The commission, headed by Brent Sccwcrofc. a 
retired Air Force lieutenant general, recom¬ 
mended that the United States deploy the big 10- 
warhead intercontinental weapon as a replace¬ 
ment for the aging Minuteman missiles and as an 
inducement for the Soviet Union to take disarma¬ 
ment more seriously. Then the panel reached out 
for the MX critics, seeking to mollify them with a 
call upon the President to show more flexibility in 
arms-reduction negotiations. It also suggested 
that the Defense Department begin work on a 
smaller, less apocalyptic intercom mental missile 
to be deployed in future years. 

For a time, it seemed that the commission had 
hit upon a satisfactory compromise. But as this 
month’s often bitter Congressional debate has 
made clear, the MX is once again in trouble. 

Why? There has teen little new in the argu¬ 
ments raised on Capitol Hill for or against the 
missile. Proponents still say that it is needed to 
keep the United States militarily strong and to 
bring the Soviet Union to the negotiating table. 
Opponents continue to contend that the missile 
cannot be defended from Soviet attack and there¬ 
fore will be seen by Moscow as an offensive “first 
strike' ’ weapon ratter than as a deterrent. 

But there has now surfaced on Capitol Hill a 
fresh mixture of partisan politics, intense lobby¬ 
ing by die-hard missile opponents and rapidly ris¬ 
ing doubts about the depth of Mr. Reagan's com¬ 
mitment to disarmament negotiations. “Ronald 
Reagan will get serious about arms control” New 
York Representative Thomas J. Downey re¬ 
marked last week, “when the American people 
tell him and when the Congress begins denying 
him something he wants. ” 

So serious are the new challenges facing the MX 
that last week, despite intense lobbying by the 
President, House opponents of the weapon came 
within 13 votes of disrupting the Administration’s 
plan to produce and deploy the first batch of 27 of a 
planned 100 missiles. Then they put an indefinite 
bold on final action on the defense authorization 
bill containing that plan. 

Mr. Reagan said the House vote, together with 
upbeat reports on economic activity that had just 
been released, amounted to “two very welcome 
pieces of news (that) send important signals to 
the world.” He added: ”1 think that confidence in 
America’s economic recovery and leadership for 
peace continue to build.” However, on the most 
recent MX vote in the House before last week’s 
tally, the missile had survived by a relatively 
comfortable margin of 53 votes. 

- Nor was the slippage confined to the House. In' 
tiie Senate, it took MX proponents until Friday to 
beat down a filibuster that by then was well into 
its second week. The Senate almost certainly will 


app r ove a plan to purchase 27 missiles when it re¬ 
sumes consideration of the MX this week. But the 
margin of victory will probably be less than the 59 
to 39 margin the missile enjoyed in May, when it 
was last considered. 

MX opponents already are shifting their sights. 
Boasting that time and momentum are on their 
side, they are now concentrating their forces fora 
fight later this summer, or in the early fall, when 
the Administration must come back to Congress 
for the money to fund its MX production plan. 

Critics Want Flexibility 

The opponents, as well as some of the missile’s 
proponents, say that if President Reagan has not 
shown more flexibility on disarmament by then, 
the missile could suffer a serious Congressional 
setback, perhaps even be abandoned. Currently, 
the Administration's basic approach to disarma¬ 
ment is to talk a good deal about United States 
missile shortages and to demand that the Soviet 
Union dismantle much of its big missile force. 

The perception that the Administration is being 
inflexible has, in particular, begun to bother some 
legislators who previously tried to work with the 
President on the MX. Among them is Senator Sam 
Nunn, a Georgia Democrat who is an influential 
figure on the Armed Services Committee: 

“Our position on the MX.” he warned at one 
point last week, "has a great deal to do with the 
arms-control position of the Administration.” Mr. 
Nunn suggested that the Administraton adopt the 
so-called "build down” disarmament approach. 
Under that proposal, each side would retire two 
old nuclear warheads for each new one deployed. 

Mr. Reagan’s renewed difficulties with the MX 
can also be traced to a rejuvenated drive against 
the missile by such opponents as Common Cause, 
the citizen lobby. Sensing the rising concern about 
the President's flexibility and the growing con¬ 
cern about the cost of new weapons, they have em¬ 
ployed every lobbying tactic from intensive per¬ 
sonal contact with legislators to phone banks and 
mass mailings. What is more, they are now gear¬ 
ing up for an even bigger push in the fall against 
the appropriations measures. “It'll be hotter 
when it’s cooler,” predicts Fred Wertheimer, 
president of Common Cause. 

Politicking has begun to adversely affect the 
MX's prospects as well. But what seems to be at 
work now is a cumulative effect in which some 
Democrats who previously had given the Presi¬ 
dent the benefit of the doubt on some matters, 
especially the MX, are beginning to complain that 
they are getting little or nothing in return. 

It was this effect that the House majority lead¬ 
er, Jim Wright of Texas, cited last week when he, 
along with a score of other House Democrats, 
broke with the President on the MX. “As far as 
the President is concerned,” Mr. Wright said bit¬ 
terly, “bipartisanship is a one-way street.” 
Among other considerations, Mr. Wright aspires 
to replace Speaker O'Neill one day and therefore 
he needs to keep his.Democratic credentials in 
good order. Similar motives may have contrib¬ 
uted to the passion of Senator Gary Hart, the Colo- 



MX missile lifting off at Vandenberg Air Force 
Base on its maiden flight lest month. 


rado Democrat who led the ami-MX filibuster in 
the Senate. While he obviously Is genuinely ap¬ 
palled by the concept of the MX, he also is a candi¬ 
date for his party's Presidential nomination and 
badly needs to give his campaign a boost. 
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Ethics Vote for 
Stiffer Penalty 

The House ethics committee 
recommended reprimands — the 
mildest form of punishment — but 
the membership last week voted to 
censure Daniel B. Crane and Gerry 
E. Studds for having had sexual rela¬ 
tionships with teen-aged Congres¬ 
sional pages. 

A few of their colleagues, profess¬ 
ing concern about the low public re¬ 
gard in which Congress is held, fa¬ 
vored far stronger action; Newt Gin¬ 
grich, a Republican from Georgia, 
urged explusion. Otherwise, he said, 
“T do not know where this people can 
turn for leadership.” But Barren J. 
Mitchell, a Democrat from Mary¬ 
land, arguing against harsher action, 
cited the “absolute humiliation and 
degradation" already suffered by 
Mr. Crane and Mr. Studds. After the 
frequently emotional debate, Mr. 
Crane’s censure motion was adopted 
421 to3; Mr. Studds's, 420 to 3. 

Mr. Crane, who had already admit¬ 
ted having a sexual relationship in 
1980 with a 17-year-old-female page, 
apologized “for the shame I brought. 
tothis institution.” Mr. Studds—who 
didn't easiest the committee’s find¬ 
ing that in 1973 he had a sexual relala- 
tionship with a 17-year-old male page 
and had made advances to two other 
male pages—didn't speak at all dur- ■ 
ing the debate; later though, outside 
the House chamber, he read a state¬ 
ment conceding he had made “a very 
seriais error in judgment.” Under 
rules of the House, Mr. Studds will be 
replaced as chairman of the Coast 
Guard and Navigation Subcomittee. 

Michael Wright ’ 
and Caroline Rand Herron 




By NATHANIEL SHEPPARD Jr. 

CHICAGO — While Harold Washington pre¬ 
pared for his inaugural address in April, leaders 
of the city’s Democratic political organization, 
which the Mayor-elect had vowed to tame, met in 
secret and put together a majority bloc within the 
City Council. 

It was a shrewd political manoever fay Aider- 
man Edward R. Vrdolyak and his 28 Council allies 
and it has kept Mayor'Washington on the defen¬ 
sive ever since. By beating the Mayor to the draw, 
the old guard was able to seize control of the new 
Council at its first meeting and derail, at least 
temporarily, Mr. Washington’s efforts for 
change. With the Vrdolyak forces heading all of 
the important Council committees, the Mayor and 
his allies have teen rendered powerless to control 
the flow of legislation. t 

Mr. Washington has fought the Vrdolyak take¬ 
over unsuccessfully for more than two months, in 
the courts and out, while city business slowed to a - 
crawl and the city's finan ci al problems continued 
to mount. However, the Mayor’s defeats, on some 
issues have not weakened his resolve. He still has 
the power t0 veto certain city, expenditures, such 1 
as those qf the committees controlled by his oppo¬ 
nents, and he appears willing to let things drag on, 
hoping that public opinion wfll prove decisive. 

It Is a risky game of political roulette in a city 
' whose residents expect things to work. The rift be¬ 
tween the Mayor and the Vrdolyak camp has pre¬ 
vented cooperating to dose the city's $45'million 
1983 budget shortfall. At the satn* time, fThirngp 
faces the prospect of not being able to reopen Its 


schools on time because of money woes, and had 
to borrow money to meet the city payroll for July. 
In a bold stroke of his own, Mayor Washington will 
take his case — on the city's financial crisis, at 
least—to the people tomorrow night. He plans to 
detail his emergency budget proposals for dealing 
with the red ink in a rare television address, the 
sort of direct appeal to the public that recent 
Presidents have used to advantage. Mr. Washing¬ 
ton asked five local stations to‘•broadcast his 
speech and at least one has agreed to derso. 

The Mayor is expected to call for a combination 
of tax increases, substantial reductions in the 
workforce and sharp cutbacks in other spending. 
Mr. Washington has said that tax increases are 
inevitable if Chicago is to weather the current 
crunch. He may reinforce that view tomorrow, 
saying that the fiscal problems are even more 
serious than his previous grim predictions. 

Offering Counter-Proposals 

- In an apparent effort to undercut the Mayor be¬ 
fore be presents his financial plan, Mr. Vrdolyak’s 
group plans to issue alternative proposals he says 

will lower spending and raise revenues. They in¬ 
clude furloughing workers two days a month in¬ 
stead of dismissing them, stepping up collections 
of delinquent corporate taxes and levying occu¬ 
pancy taxes on certain leases. 

. However the differences in fiscal philosophy are 
worked out, other big battles remain. The City 
Council stalemate has stalled the confirmation of 
three of the Mayor's top appointees, the Corpora¬ 
tion Counsel, the Budget Director and the Com¬ 
missioner of Streets and Sanitation. 

The two sides In the dispute are expected to an¬ 


nounce a compromise on the Council reorganize 
tion next week, which is likely to speed .up ap? 
proval of the Mayor's choices. The compromise;, 
which will put the Vrdolyak forces firmly in con- ’ 
trol of the Council, is far from what the Mayor has 
fought for but apparently the best be could get. 

Mr. Washington’s defeats have illustrated how 
badly he underestimated the political organiza¬ 
tion’s will to survive when he described it as 
“mortally wounded.” By keeping Mr. Washington 
on the defensive, the old guard has been able to 
chip away at his image by casting him as a fum¬ 
bling administrator. 

The changes Mayor Washington had fai mind 
when he was elected would have cost the Demo- 
era tic political organization its control ow gov- 
erament. Organization members felt they were 
being threatened with ouster from the powerful 
City Council committees which have become, in 
some cases, personal fiefdoms. 

From the Mayor's perspective, however, it was 
a matter of meeting the mandate from the grass 
roots effort that was fueled by the anger of those 
who felt ignored and was instrumental in his elec- 
His first priority was to redistribute city jobs 
and services more equitably: Besides, this was 
political establishment that had'turned 
its back on his candidacy in the general election. 

By nam mering away at die Mayor the Vrdolyak 
<*mp may tope to accomplish something that has 
heretofore been viewed as improbable in Chicago 
as the election of a Mack Mayor once was. In por- 

Vash “ v S ttm ' s Proposed solutions as 
extreme, bis opponents may be trying to press 
their rase for a switch to the strong-CounciL 

ISSJhJri'«! r 01 * 0v «™«rt the dty has al¬ 

ways had theoretically but never had in fact 
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By JOHN BOLUSHA 


Detroit 

^■O one was stzre at thetixse, bot in 

^■1 October 1982 the three-year de- 
I W pressian plaguing the Ameri- 
. can automobile industry began to end 
'■That'month, car sales started along, 
slow climb hack; from the lowest . 
depths in two decades. 

.Now, less than a year later, the Big 
Three auto makers are about to report 
combined second-quarter profits of 
about $1-7 billion, which would equal 
or exceed the Industry’s record $1.73 
billion seccsuLquarter profits re¬ 
corded in the halcyon days of 1977. 
After inching into the black in 1982, 
the Big Three are expected to post a 
robust $4.7 billion profit this year, - 
within striking distance of 197Ts $5.2 
billian peak. Since auto sales are ex¬ 
pected to continue rising into 1984 and 
1985, the car companies appear to be 
headed for a boom time reminiscent 
of the mid-TPs: 

. Surprisingly, though, there is little 
sense of rejoicing in either the streets 
or the board rooms of tbe industry's 
capital. More than 200,000 auto work¬ 
ers remain on indefinite layoff and 
thousands more white-collar employ¬ 
ees axed in the huge of the 

past few years have little chance of 
working at their old Jobs. Even on the 
Wth floor of the Genera] Motors build¬ 
ing, where top executives work behind 
two sets of locked and guarded doors, 
the atmosphere is one of restraint. 
Ebullient sales forecasts, once rou¬ 
tinely issued from the chairman’s of¬ 
fice, are officially banned. 

Years of false starts and stumbles 
and the knowledge that somefunda- 
mental problems stQl afflict the indus¬ 
try have made most auto executives 
hesitant to proclaim that happy days 
are .here again. And some of the 
academicians and government offi¬ 
cials who study the industry are quick 
to cast a dark cloud over prospects for 
long-term prosperity. 

Even Robert D. Lund, the unfail¬ 
ingly optimistic vice president for 
sales at. the General Motors Corpora¬ 
tion, conceded: "The market con tin- 
ues to be fragile. We’re more confi¬ 
dent, but I don’t know if it is ready to 
stand on its own feet yet." 

There are good reasons for a 
guarded outlook. The auto industry’s 
recovery is, in a sense, artificially In¬ 
duced. It comes in a protected market 
one that is shielded from the on- 
rushing Japa-nese auto makers by a 
so-called voluntary restraint agree¬ 
ment, which restricts shipments into •' 
the United States at least until next 
March. 

, But if the restraints were lifted — 

; and they could be next spring — ana¬ 
lysts say theS^an^se^xiuld grab off 
as much asWperomtbf the Am erica n 
-maaket, double the 21 percent’ they 
now hold. The reasons are simple. The 
perception is that Japanese cars are 
bf higher quality and more fuel-effi¬ 
cient than American makes. And 
Japanese companies have a distinct 
production-cost advantage over their 
American counterparts, estimated at 
more than $1,500 per car —that could . 
be used to drastically undercut United 
States auto prices. 

Moreover, auto executives and ana¬ 
lysts say that consumers are still 
shaky about making big-ticket pur¬ 
chases, and, should interest rates sud¬ 
denly spurt again or another oil crisis 
strike American shores, auto sales 
could just as quickly fizzle. As a re¬ 
sult, most companies have been hesi¬ 
tant to step up production sharply or 
to abandon completely the cut-rate fi¬ 
nancing now being offered on slow- 
selling, small cars. 

More immediate concerns, how¬ 
ever, are labor and supplier compa¬ 
nies, whose pay and cost-cutting con¬ 
cessions during the sales slump con¬ 
tributed to some of the industry's new¬ 
found wealth. They are now clamor¬ 
ing to get back a share of the income 
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they sacrificed when the industry was 
deep in the red. If they succeed, it 
could erode whatever competitive 
edge anto makers have so far gained, 
especially for those companies that 
have heavy debt loads to wink off. The 
Chrysler Corporation, for example, is 
scheduled to reopen talks Monday 
with the United Automobile Workers 
union, and union leaders have said 
they are looking for a substantial pay 
increase. 

Lee A. Iacocca, the Chrysler chair¬ 
man, recognized the fragility of the 
recovery, even in his moment of glory' 
last week when be announced Chrysl- 
er*s plan to repay the remaining $800 
million of its $1.2 billion in federally 
guaranteed loans. "It’s not done yet, 
not by a long shot," be said of his com¬ 
pany's phoenix-like comeback. 

Nevertheless, there is—in the short 
rim — reason to celebrate. Auto sales 
— the real bellwether of success for 
. the industry—have come a long way 
in a relatively short time. In the first 
10 days of July, sales were up 41.9 per¬ 
cent from the comparable period last 
year, and the annual selling rate for 
the domestic companies was 7.1 mil- 


Japanese imports 
and the auto 
unions could put 
the industry back 
on the ropes. 


lion units — hardly an all-out boom, 
but certainly a sharp improvement 
over the dismal 4.9 million rate at the 
comparable time last year. 

“There’s no question, the recovery 
has arrived,” said Harvey Heinbach, 
a vice president of Merrill Lynch. “I 
felt that was the case a few months 
ago. The June and early July results 
just confirmed that the trend was in 
place.” Most industry analysts and 
auto, company executives predict that 
car sales this year, including imports, 
will reach about 9.1 million units, 
compared with just under 8 million 
last year. That is still below the 113 
million sales peak of 1978. 

More important, there have been 
profound changes— from planning to 
production—in the American auto in¬ 
dustry since the dixnsal days of 1979. 
Almost all the car models Detroit was 
selling then have been replaced at a 
cost of about $50 billion by more fuel- 
efficient designs. The industry is a lot' 
trimmer — employment is down from 


a peak of 1,031,000 in 1978 to about 
685,000 last year, partly from the re¬ 
cession,-partly from automation. De¬ 
troit is more cost-efficient than ever 
and, as a result, it can make money at 
sharply lower sales levels than was 
possible in the past. 

According to the Commerce De¬ 
partment's recent report on the indus¬ 
try, the four domestically based auto 
makers — Chrysler, G.M., Ford and 
American Motors — could have made 
a profit at an 8.1 million sales level in 
1982/ In 1980, it took sales of 11.2 mil¬ 
lion to drive Detroit into the black. 

Progess is evident. The Commerce 
Department calculates that the com¬ 
bination of concessions by unionized 
workers, increased sales of bigger, 
more profitable cars and greater op¬ 
erating efficiency doubled the Big 
Three’s gross margin per vehicle to 
$1,245 last year from $835 in 1980. Asa 
result of this and increased sales, ana¬ 
lysts estimate that G.M. will earn 
about S32 billion in 1983, Ford about 
|950 milli on and Chrysler between 
$800 and $900 million. 

' Part of the revolution under way in 
Detroit is a change in the managerial 
pecking order. Manufacturing, long 
relegated below styling, marketing 
and financial analysis in the indus¬ 
try’s hierarchy has gained status. 
“The best opportunity to demonstrate 
innovation today is in manufactur¬ 
ing," said Gerald Greenwald, the vice 
thairman of Chrysler, himself a finan¬ 
cial specialist. A young executive who 
can demonstrate >1116 ability to in¬ 
crease productivity while maintaining 
quality" standards,'"will surface '15 
years from now with the best of ex¬ 
perience and recognition in a compa¬ 
ny,’! he said. 

Despite the losses of the past few 
years, Detroit’s four biggest auto 
makers have been heavily investing in 
new facilities and new products (see 
box). The anticipated profits through 
1985 are expected to allow them to re¬ 
build balance sheets that have been 
badly strained by the effort Accord¬ 
ing to the Commerce report, net work¬ 
ing capital for the four American- 
based companies declined to $400 mil¬ 
lion at the end of 1982, from $12.3 bil¬ 
lion at the end of 1978. Meanwhile, 
long-term debt and liabilities in¬ 
creased to $20 billion from $7.8 billion. 

Yet these investments have so far 
done little to erase the advantages 
held by the Japanese. Their edge on 
manufacturing costs remains un¬ 
diminished, according to the Federal 
Government. Furthermore, Japanese 
companies have shown little reluc¬ 
tance to purchase whatever outside 
technology end talent they deem nec¬ 
essary to remain competitive. 

With a domestic market of about 


five million cars a year and capacity 
in place for at least 12 million, the 
Japanese companies must export 
vigorously to survive. Their cost ad¬ 
vantage means they could cut prices 
$1,000 a car and still make a profit if 
seriously challenged by the American 
companies, or if they decided to grab 
a larger piece of this market. 

For the present, Detroit will have to 
rely on political pressure to hold down 
the imports — 80 percent of which 
come from Japan. “Once voluntary 
restrains are allowed, to lapse, aggres¬ 
sive pricing is still not likely to be fully 
exploited,” a recent study by Chemi¬ 
cal Bank’s economic research unit 
concluded. The reason, the study said, 
was because "excessive market share 
gains could foster protectionist meas¬ 
ure that might leave foreign produc¬ 
ers worse off,” 

The most prominent of these meas¬ 
ures now pending is a "local content” 
bill backed in Washington by the 
U.A.W. It would force major import¬ 
ers to build production facilities in the 
United States. The Administration op¬ 
poses the bill, but the potential threat 
it poses has helped pursuade the Japa- 
nede to limit imports;"voluntarily.” 

The issue of labor costs is more im¬ 
mediate. Local union leaders at 
Chrysler voted on Friday to reopen 
the current labor contract this week 
with the objective of seeking an im¬ 
mediate pay increase. Workers at 
Chrysler, who made two rounds of 
wage and benefit concessions under 
government pressure in 1979 and 1980, 
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bucked the concession trend last year. 
With tbe assistance of a strike by the 
union's largely autonomous Canadian 
branch, Chrysler workers wan a pay 
increase of 75 cents an hour last year, 
countering the trend toward tying pay 
increases to auto company profits 
through profit-sharing plans. Profit 
sharing was a key ingredient in the 
contracts negotiated last year at both 
G.M. and Ford. 

The Chrysler contract was due to 
run until January 1984, but workers 
have been clamoring to close the $2- 
an-bour wage gap with Ford and G.M. 
The company, evidently hoping to 
avoid the possibility of a strike that 
would spoil the introduction of its new. 
Canadian-produced van, has said it is 
willing to talk. The outcome of the ne¬ 
gotiations will be closely watched by 
G.M. and Ford, which will meet the 
union at tbe bargaming table next 
summer. 

Peter J. Pestillo. Ford’s vice presi¬ 
dent for labor relations, said recently 
tint tbe critical question is whether 
the spirit of cooperation that both 
sides claimed was part of the conces¬ 
sion contracts of 1982 will survive an 
apparent return to prosperity. “If the 
union goes back to business as usual 
either through inertia or pressure 
from the bottom,” he said, “then we’ll 


lose the low end of the business”—the 
lower priced, small cars that are the 
specialty of the Japanese. Even 
U.A.W. officials acknowledge that 
labor costs are lower at Japanese auto 
companies than in the United States, 
although they say the difference is 
less than the $&-an-hour figure usually 
given by auto executives. 

The Chrysler negotiations will also 
be the first test for Owen F. Bieber, 
who succeeded Douglas A. Fraser 
earlier this year as president of the 
U.A.W. Clearly, Mr. Bieber will be 
under pressure to build up his stand¬ 
ing in the union by producing an 
agreement that is sufficiently lucra¬ 
tive to be ratified by the rank and file. 
Chrysler workers last year rejected a 
temp five agreement that included in¬ 
creased profit sharing, but ratified a 
subsequent one that had a guaranteed 
"up front" pay increase. 

Because of the concessions made by 
union workers — valued at about $3.5 
billion at Ford and G.M. — and pro¬ 
ductivity improvements as well as 
slack demand, the auto companies 
have, for the most part, held the line 
on car prices for the last two years. 
And early indications are that prices 
on the 1984 models will increase only 1 
or 2 percent. 


Prospects 



Inventories Treading Softly 

Are businessesbemg too cautions in building invento¬ 
ries? They could be, in view of the strong jump in the na- 

tian’s economy in the sec¬ 
ond quarter—tea strong 
8.7 percent annual rate of 
growth in GJ4.P. 

In fact, it is only quite 
recently that inventory ex¬ 
pansion has begun picking 
up steam, says Alan 
Greenspan (left)- Hie 
economist cites concent 
among executives that 
they have drawn invento¬ 
ries too far down. "They 
are b or row in g funds to 
build up production needs 
whether i nt erest ra tes go 
up or not,” be adds. 

The problem is that “an 
incredibly low level of in¬ 
ventory is being engulfed by a wave of demand, "says 
Albert T. Sommers, sentarvice president and chief 
economist for the Conference Board. The lade of inven¬ 
tory buildup reflects the fact that personal consumption 
rose 16 percent in the quarter, while personal saving 
fell below 4 percent of disposable income, be assats. 

. Lack of availability and shipment delays could lead to 
sales losses, observes Joseph Carson, senior economist 
at Merrill Lynch. There will be some building of stocks 
in the third and fourth quartern, he says. Bat this will be 
approached with caution. Interest rates may go up, he 
warns. and "consumers who lived through three years 
of a stop-and-go economy may hold back again.” 

Investments From Abroad 

Foreign manufacturing investment in the United 
States may be leveling off after a three-year decline. In 
the first half, 131 investments were recorded by foreign 
producers, compared with 136 in 1982’s first ball and 172 
in tbe 1981 period. But David Bauer, an economist for 
the Conference Board, believes that the difference this 
year is so slight that it signals a halt to the downtrend. 

"The U.S. economy is now so much more attractive to 
the foreign investor than it was in the last few years,” 
Mr. Bauer says. But why a plateau rather than a move 
upward? "There is evidently at least a six-month lag in 
commitments by foreigners,” he says. The recession 
was so deep and so steady that investors abroad want to 
be "absolutely sure” that the United States economy is 
improving, he says. 

Mr. Bauer estimates that 1983’s foreign manufactur¬ 
ing investments will number about 271, about the same 


as last year and down from 348 in 1981. 

The accounting firm of Deloitte Haskins & Sells, in a 
recent internal report, attributes the 1982 foreign invest¬ 
ment decline to lower foreign funds available because of 
reduced corporate earnings and to the fact that uncer¬ 
tainty about the expected United States recovery damp¬ 
ened expansion plans. 

Ancient Art of Swapping 

It's a business of credits and debits and no actual 
money changing bands, except to the brokers who get a 
fee far arranging it. It’s the barter system, an ancient 
commercial technique that proponents say is expanding 
20 percent annually to involve thousands of companies. 
And it is proving a bom to businesses with idle time, ex¬ 
cess inventory and the desire for additional volume. 

Lois Dale, president of Barter Advantage Inc., a New 
York "trade exchange, ’' or barter broker, explains how 
it works among her 900 member companies: "Let's take 
an office furniture company and a graphic artist. The 
artist barters for $1,000 worth of furniture, giving him a 
$1,000 debit and the furniture company a $1,000 credit. 
The furniture company can then get a $1,000 credit from 
any one of the members in terms of product or services 
and the artist must give up to $1,000 debits in product or 
service to the members. The advantage in the processes 
that all that is really exchanged are the costs of provid¬ 
ing tbe product or service, say, only $500 of the $1,000. 
But you get $1,000 of value.” In return, the buyer pays a 
fee of 8 percent to the broker. 

She estimates that bartering now accounts for about 1 
percent of all United States sales volume, but that by 
1990 it will expand to 10 percent. 

Salty Staff of Life 

Low—almost no—salt. It is said to be the hottest 
thing in the food industry today, as an average of nine 
national brand items with reduced or low sodium are 
being introduced each month, says the Bureau of Foods 
at the Food and Drug Administration. Consumer de¬ 
mand has embraced even so-called "junk food.” 

But one basic food product—bread—is not Involved 
to any marked extent. Morton I. Sosland, publisher of 
Milling and Baking News, a trade publication, bemoans 
this fact. But he points out that baking companies were 
producing low-salt or no-salt-added bread long before 
sodium became the nutrition issue of the 1980's. They 
lost heart because too often their products were rele¬ 
gated to the frozen foods section, dampening sales. An¬ 
other problem has been that such low-salt products 
sometimes are not as tasty. Nevertheless, Mr. Sosland 
believes that the no-salt trend will grow and that bakers 
will come around. 

Isadore BarmaSh 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 



Paul Voldcer had another surprise 
in Ms second round of Senate confir¬ 
mation hearings — the Fed will ease 
up on its growth targets for the money 
supply for the rest of the year. Start¬ 
ing in July, the Fed will hold M-l 
growth to a 5 to 9 percent range, up. 
from a 4 to 8 percent target that has 
been in place since the beginning of 
the year. Moreover, the Fed will not 
fry to offset the 14 percent growth rate 
in the money supply so far this year, 
but it will reinstitute the 8 percent 

upper .limit in 1984. The move was 
seen as an effort to calm the shaky 
financial markets as well as to keep 
the recovery an track without letting 
it get out of hand. At the same time the 
Fed chairman exhorted the Congress¬ 
men to reduce the huge budget deficits 
tbarbesaid were the “most important 
single hazard to recovery.” 

Mr. Voucher's efforts to soothe the 
• financial markets seemed to fall apart 
on Friday after the Fed announced a 
jump in the money supply of $300 mil¬ 
lion. The markets had anticipated a 
drop, and the news sent them spinning 
as fears renewed that the Fed would 
have to tighten the financial purse 
strings again. Interest rates jumped 
and bond prices plunged. Tbe stock 
market closed the week some 38 
points ahead, and well above the 1.200 
mark,atl331.17. 

Donald Regu!iad Ms own thoughts, 
on recovery and deficits. The Treas- 
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ury Secretary said that tbe recovery 
was shrinking the deficit faster than 
expected and that ©5 billion of red ink 
would be eliminated by 1985. He added 
that tbe Fed was to blame for the re¬ 
cent rise m interest rates and not this 
year's record deficits. • 

GJqjP. performance in the second 
quarter — an 8.7 percent annual rate 
of growth — was 1 stronger than even 
tbe forecasters on Wall Street had pre¬ 
dicted. The surge was led by inventory 
building and strong consumer spend¬ 
ing. Moreover, in June the nation’s 
factories, utilities and mines operated 


at 74.5 percent of capacity — a 16- 
menth high — and inflation rose a 
modest two-tenths of 1 percent. A 
more sobering note came from tbe 
savings rate in May — 2.9 percent of 
pretax earnings — which fell to a 24- 
year low, - and housing starts in June, 
which dropped 23 percent from May. 
a victim of rising mortgage rates; And 
Commerce Secretary Malcolm Bald- 
rige seemed to take issue with Mr. 
Regan’s position on deficits, calling 
tbe c urre nt level of interest rates a 
“direct result of the large Federal 
budget deficit.” 

Computer Exodus. Prime Com¬ 
puter lost six of Its marketing execu¬ 
tives to Encore Computer, a company 
being set up by its former chief execu¬ 
tive, Kenneth Fisher. More are ex¬ 
pected to go later this month. The 
departures were yet another blow to 
the Boston minicomputer maker, 
which has been one of Wall Street's 
computer darlings but has been hurt 
lately by decling earnings and overly 
optimistic forecasts. Tbe company ex¬ 
pects to report a 45 percent drop in 
namings for the second quarter. As to 
the drawing power of Mr. Fisher, 
there seemed little Prime could do. 
"Ibis kind' of thing happens all the 
time,” a spokesman sai<t "We are 
watching the situation.’* \ 

Encore's second act of the was 
an announcement that it had huH the 
chief technical expert away Troin 


Digital Equipment, the largest maker 
of minicomputers. C. Gordon Bell, the 
fifth-highest-paid executive at the 
giant Boston-area company, has been 
instrumental in almost every major 
new computer system the company 
has produced since 1960. 

The battle for Stokdy-Van Camp 
cam e to an end and Quaker Oats will 
be adding pork and beans and Gato- 
rade to its stocks of oatmeal, Halfsies, 
Chewy Granola Bars, pet food and 
toys. Quaker’s friendly bid of $77 a 
share, or $212.6 million, for Stokely 
bested Pillsbiiry’s $62-a-share un¬ 
friendly tender offer. PiUsbury capit¬ 
ulated but will probably make a profit 
of about $6 milli on on the 500,000 
shares of Stokely stock it bought at 
around $85 each. 

Accountants Wlthom Teeth. Tbe ac¬ 
counting profession's standard-set- 
ting body recommended that if its in¬ 
ternal auditors detected improper ac¬ 
counting methods at public corpora¬ 
tions, they should protest such prats 
tices all the way up to tbe chairman. 
But the National Association of Ac¬ 
countants stopped short of suggesting 
its members should blow the whistle 
on management misdeeds unless the 
law required them to do so. It seems 
that the strongest measure recom¬ 
mended by tbe association was that 
the accountant should resign if the 
chairman refused to acL 
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Forget the Maine 

If you want war, nourish a doctrine. Doctrines 
are the most frightful tyrants to which men ever are 
* subject, because doctrines get inside of a man's own 
reason and betray him against himself. ... Doc¬ 
trines are always vague; it would ruin a doctrine to 
define it, because then it could be analyzed, tested, 
criticized, and verified.... Somebody asks you with 
astonishment and horror whether you do not believe 

in the Monroe Doctrine_You do not know what it 

is; but you do not dare to say that you do not, because 
you understand that it is one of the things whicn 
every good American is bound to believe in. Now 
when any doctrine arrives at that degree of author¬ 
ity, the name of it is a club which any demagogue 
may swing over you at any time and apropos of any¬ 
thing. 

—.From “War,” by William Graham Sumner, 1903. 

The ideologues and idealists who inspired that 
warning, from a noted conservative, are swinging 
their club again. They have stampeded the country 
into Caribbean military ventures in virtually every 
decade of this century. Their alarms — anti-Spanish 
or anti-British or anti-Soviet — have rarely proved 
justified, and their interventions have done vastly 
more harm than good. But here they go again. 

You don’t believe in the Monroe Doctrine? You 
accept the Brezhnev Doctrine of Irreversible Revo¬ 
lution? You want Another Cuba? Never heard of the 
Domino Theory? 

For such slogans, the Treasury is opened, the 
Navy sets sail, C.I.A. armies cross borders and 
American commitments are drawn in quicksand. 
When the people balk, the flags are raised still 
higher and the President merges all slogans into one 
unreasoned cry: 

There ban be no question: The national security 
of all the Americas is at stake in Central America. If 
we cannot defend ourselves there, we cannot expect 
to prevail elsewhere. Our credibility would collapse, 
our alliances would crumble, and the safety of our 
homeland would be put at jeopardy. 


There they are: Monroe Doctrine, Global Equi¬ 
librium, Domino Theory, Brezhnev Doctrine, Irre¬ 
versible Revolution. He might as well yell “Remem¬ 
ber the Maine” — as Mr. Reagan did last month in 
refusing to rule out combat troops. 

The mystery sinking of the U.S.S. Maine in 
Havana harbor became the bloody shirt of the jingos 
who pushed for war with Spain in 1898 to stretch 
America’s empire to Puerto Rico and the Philip¬ 
pines. They at least had a naval imperative, as did 
the Presidents who for the next 50 years colonized 
the Caribbean for its sea lanes and Panama Canal 
If Mr. Reagan would but remember the Canal 
treaties, which he meanly opposed, he might update 
his knowledge of Latin reality and diplomatic 
possibility. 


’ The problem, it’s easy to forget, is not a Soviet 
attack or missile base but El Salvador, a small, 
long-misgoverned country whose feeble rulers are 
unable to put down either a Marxist-led revolt or the 
counterterror of the right. Though his Ambassador 
said this civil war will take a decade to resolve, Mr. 
Reagan has made it America’s war. 

Why? Probably because of Nicaragua, whose 
welcome revolution produced an unwelcome Cuban- 
: .Style regime. The Sandlin:sta rebels now running 
Nicaragua have been rooting for and helping the 
rebels in El Salvador and, anticipating Yankee hos¬ 
tility, taking arms from Cuba and other Soviet 
friends. 

Mr. Reagan says he’ll go to any lengths to stop 
Nicaragua's interference. But the evidence grows 
that this is a pretext for efforts to overthrow the San- 
dinista regime. Honduras has been made a base for 
American-led campaigns into both El Salvador and 
Nicaragua, and people in Washington now expect — 
intend? — that provocations will permit the Hondu¬ 
ran Army, supported by American forces, to crush 
the leftists in both countries. 

The Administration insists it will thus provide 
for the “safety of our homeland” with a few billion 
dollars and without many American troops.. Its pri¬ 
vate documents, however, already stress the.Value 
of at least threatening direct American action. 

With the public unmoved, and Congress torn be¬ 
tween doubt and loyalty, Mr. Reagan has now sum¬ 
moned Henry Kissinger and a chorus to justify his 
course or suggest a better one. But what kind of ap¬ 
proach is that to a problem the President puts at the 
top of his list? This commission is a chorus of ama¬ 
teurs and won’t even report for five months. And 
Choirmaster Kissinger, though a most agile diplo¬ 
mat, brings no open mind. He long ago raised his 
own voice in the Administration’s sloganeering: 

If we cannot manage Central America, it will be 
impossible to convince threatened nations in the Per¬ 
sian Gulf and in other places that we know how to 
manage the global equilibrium. We will face a series 
of upheavals ... It escapes me why we have to apply 
the Brezhnev Doctrine in Central America and as¬ 
sert that any Communist government that has estab¬ 
lished itself can never be changed. 


Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy “lost 
Cuba on their watch, but the United States survived. 
So well, in fact, that for the next 20 years, it mostly 
ignored Latin America. Mr. Reagan may “win 
back Nicaragua, as Guatemala was won back in 
1954, but that would only prolong the misery and re¬ 
sentment on which radicals prey and build anti-Yan- 
kee plots. We may have forgotten who saddled Nica¬ 
ragua with the Somoza dictatorship; Nicaraguans 
have not. 

Forget the Monroe Doctrine. It was a young 
America’s prayer for isolation from Europe's con¬ 
flicts and later a pretext for aggrandizement. It is 
resented by Latins and, like the Maine, irrelevant to 
the nuclear age. Keeping Soviet bases out of the 
Americas is a matter for the superpowers to resolve, 
as they did in Cuba after a confrontation that neither 
should want to repeat. 

Forget the Global Equilibrium. That is nothing 
more than a pitch for spheres of influence, and those 
have to be earned, as in Europe. Nicaragua is no 
more surely “ours” than Pakistan, or Afghanistan, 
is the Russians’. Mr. Kissinger is right to say that 
mismanaging power anywhere can dissipate power 
everywhere, but wisdom does not flow only from the 
barrel of a gun. Nicaragua’s deplorable passage 
from a right- to left-wing dictatorship is an object 
lesson, not a threat to world peace. 

Beware the dominoes, by all means. Nicaragua, 
like Cuba, should be prevented from exporting 
weapons, by joint action of hemisphere nations: But 
blockades won’t keep radical ideas from reaching 
frail societies. 

Does that mean acquiescing in the triumph of 
communism in one Cuba after another, in the doc¬ 
trine of the Irreversible Revolution? Of course not. 
Even Cuba will not forever be a Soviet ally. Much 
depends on what the United States has to offer Latin 
Americans, including its revolutionaries. Fidel Cas¬ 
tro’s renown owes as much to our hysterical opposi¬ 
tion as it does to his own accomplishments. 

Revolutions are unsettling, but not inevitably 
Communist. If Communist, they are not inevitably 
pro-Soviet. If pro-Soviet, they are not irreversible. 
Only the Red Army keeps Eastern Europe Commu¬ 
nist; Chinese and Yugoslav Communists have be¬ 
come America’s friends. The idea that the whole 
world is tilting from right to left and threatening to 
bury the Americas in a Marxist avalanche is a dan¬ 
gerous delusion—just one more doctrine. 


There are many things the United States should 
be doing for hemisphere stability, democracy and 
prosperity, to defend its genuine interests, diminish 
Soviet influence and dispel the impression that it is 
threatened by social justice in Latin America. What 
it should not be doing is overthrowing containable 
leftist regimes or fighting for lost reactionary 
causes, launching invasions and war games in the 
service of blind doctrine. 

The President who remembers the Maine in the 
Caribbean forgets the Maddox and Turner Joy in 
Tonkin Gulf. He is inviting, perhaps provoking, inci¬ 
dents, practicing neither vigilance nor diplomacy 
but adventurism. He is drifting into war and turning 
minor problems into Colossal defeats. 
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Lamentation 

Pandas have teardrop eyes, which 
is why they always look so mournful. 
But that a panda’s life should match 
its visage seems unfair. Surely a crea¬ 
ture that evokes so much delight is en¬ 
titled to its share of the same. But 
such is not the case with Ling-Ling. 

Ling-Ling, as almost every Ameri¬ 
can now knows, is a seldom seduced 
and often abandoned resident of the 
National Zoo. Her romantic life has 
been troubled; her sex life monitored 
by a million voyeurs; her fertility the 
subject of countless conversations. 
Can she, an anxious nation asked, 
produce progeny? 

This week the nation finally got its 
answer. Ling-Ling, eyed by a camera 
as usual, gave birth to a four-ounce 
son—the first panda to be bom in the 
United States. For three hours she 
held, licked and nuzzled him until, as 
is always the story with this ill-starred 
beast, tragedy slipped in. 

He died. 

The National Zoo put a good face on 
things. The death of a firstborn, it 
said, is not unusual in the animal 


world, and people at the mo are hope¬ 
ful that Ling-Ling will produce 
again. 

So are we. True, one can’t tell when 
Ling-Ling is happy by looking at her. 
But that she held an apple for a long 
time after her baby was taken away 
tells us that she was sad. 


Bible Beater 

In his Nobel lecture, the Colombian 
author Gabriel Garcia Marquez said 
that what resembles fantasy In Latin 
fiction is simple realism. He could 
have repeated this true tale about 
Gen. Efrain Rios Montt, the evangeli¬ 
cal dictator of Guatemala. 

A weekly .newsletter called The 
Reaper is published in Arizona to ad¬ 
vise investors with tips based oil bibli¬ 
cal revelation. And lo, it recently pro¬ 
claimed that In the 2,500 years since 
Jeremiah, the only truly Christian 
states have been the United States and 
Guatemala. 

Editor Ralph McMastar’s praise 
' ' came to President Rios Montt’s 
c, and The Reaper was asked to 


advise the regime. Aimed with 
Strong’s Exhaustive Concordance to 
the Bible, Mr. McMaster turned up in 
March to “put together the precise 
scriptural documentation on which to 
establish an entire country. ” 

And he found it good and painted a 
biblical picture of the country’s needs. 
He compared bis mission to’Christo- 
pher (“Christ-bearer”) Columbus, 
who, like him, was a redhead. He met 
the Cabinet and bankers and played 
“Amazing Grace” on the presidential 
Steinway. Then he offered this ad¬ 
vice: Guatemala is wrongly into com¬ 
modities trading, airlines, railroads, 
the dairy industry, oil and mining and 
price controls, “just for starters.” 
Devaluation is an immediate must, 
and the central bank Is unnecessary. 

He was effusively thanked by Presi¬ 
dent Rios Montt, whose advisers noted 
that a special beam of light fell on Mr. 
McMaster as they met. 1 Tt’s not every 
day a man gets a chance to change the 
course of history,” Mr. McMaster 
said. “Truth told In love indeed has 
amazingpower.” 

And then he rested, and was 
ignored. 



Letters 


Racial Quotas: ‘Road to Conflict and Tragedy* 


To the Editor: 

Your Jack Rosenthal, after describ- 
Ihgmeasa “lifelong enemy of big¬ 
otry,” characterizes my equally long 
qpprtci»avi to racial preferences and 
quotas (but not to affirmative action) 
as my “chilly neutrality,” which in his 
opinion is ”... bloodless fand) un¬ 
characteristically ungenerous” [Edl- 
• tonal Notebook. July 17]. 

Of course Z would like the approval 
of the Deputy Editorial Page Editor of 
The New York Times, but I will not 
afranrinn principle to gain it. And if 
sacrifice of the bedrock idea that the 
Government of the United States must 
be neutral in its treatment of citizens 
of different creeds and races is the 
price of silencing Mr. Rosenthal’s per¬ 
sonalized pen, I will not pay it. 

The idea that the state should be 
neutral as to religion was perhaps 
rhrwTghr “chilly" in the 18th century, 
but that principle, embedded in the 
American Constitution, has insured 
this country 200 years of relative reli¬ 
gious peace. 

Does Mr. Rosenthal really wish to 
see the hot pursuit of preference and 
advantage by all the ethnic groups in 


this nation, which is, after all, a col¬ 
lection of aggrieved minorities? If be 
believes in quotas, then for whom, by 
what blood or language test, to what 
degree, for how long, and on whose 
say? And what excuse would he give 
’to the poor and disadvantaged white 
person who may be displaced by the 
well-to-do minority member through 
his generosity? 

Is this the formula for a snore pro¬ 
ductive and fairer America or is It die 
road to private injustice, c omm u n al 
anger, conflict and tragedy? 

Yes, Mr. Rosenthal, "government 
regularly gives preferences to veter¬ 
ans, the handicapped... and, with the 
progressive income tax, to many 
others," but up to now at least these 
are conferred without distinction as to 
color, creed or sex. 

As the lead attorney in the “one 
man, one vote case.” I know and de¬ 
plore the tragic history of black disen- 
franchisemem. If racial preferences 
were ever justifed because of the 
length of time, pervasiveness, persist¬ 
ence and the still-lingering effects of 
discrimination, the voting area would 
be the special case. 


Campaigns of Hate That Must Be Stopped 


To the Editor: 

In parts of the country today, 
Americans of certain religious and ra¬ 
cial groups — Jews, blacks, Hispanic 
people and at times Roman Catholics 
— are being attacked in radio broad¬ 
casts r eminis cent of the campaigns of 
hate that SO years ago gave rise to the 
modem human rights movement. 

Mirny of these attacks can be traced 
to a small but poisonous confederacy 
of hatred known as the “Identity 
Churches,” which preach white su¬ 
premacy, anti-Semitism and, on occa¬ 
sion, anti-Catholicism. Some of the 
broadcasts fall outride the protected 
area of free speech by advocating vio¬ 
lence against individuals and groups. 

The National Conference of Chris¬ 
tians and Jews, which for 55 years has 
sought to counteract religious and ra¬ 
cial bigotry, is deeply concerned 
about the resurgence of malice and 
slander evident in the “Identity” 
broadcasts. We deplore all propa¬ 
ganda chat degrades any individual or 
segment of the population. 

To register our deepest concern, our 
national office has joined our Kansas 
region in opposing the broadc ast Ii - 
cense renewal of radio station KTTL 
in Dodge City, because of "Identity” 
broadcasts espousing violence against 
Jews and blacks. 

This Is an unprecedented action for 
us. We both treasure and promote the 
right of free speech, but we also be¬ 
lieve that the firmest possible stand 
must be taken against contamination 
of the public-air waves by vigilantes ‘ 
who would destroy oar society. 

'* We do not think that Federal regula¬ 


tory action against one Kansas radio 
station is sufficient in light of the threat 
represented by “Identity” ideology. 
We believe that the broadcasts and 
publications of this movement should 



be reviewed by state and Federal offi¬ 
cials for possible criminal charges. 
Threats of violence necessarily consti¬ 
tute criminal activity, and we as a soci¬ 
ety must not begin to tolerate them. 

We also encourage all concerned 
citizens to protest broadcasts they 
hear which advocate violence against 
religious and racial groups, by urg¬ 
ing stations to remove the offensive 
programs and reporting them to law 
enforcement officials. 

Jacqueline g. Wexleh 
President. National Conference 
of Christians and Jews 
New York, July 15,1983 


Why aoc, therefore, let blacks haw* 
two or three votes or however mwjf . 
to o vercome the distortion* incur te¬ 
st! tutions which franchise dtecrMF.^ 
.nation has produced? Since b te e jy ' 
are under-rfegtoteiwd wen today. *4® 
pot hold up white registration* ***&: 
blacks are proportionately timftaae# 
Such a proposal te an absurd tojp 
logical extension o t )tt. RMawBfc? 
plea for a generous confentUH* of t 
racial preferences because 
discrimination, . • / ' 

Believing in the rule of law, 1 ite. 
sent Mr. Rosenthal's attribute A 
stance to what he call* tine “todmiw 

language” of Prattoot Johnson* 
Executive Order in which the term 
affirmative action appeared. .Mgr: 
vi«w* are no more “tedurfeaF' H» 
those of Justice Thurgood icanfceft 
who this month wrote. “Even a trite 
generalization about a date j women 
outlive men3 cannot justify datek?* 
based treatment. 1 ’ 

Moreover, when Mr. Ro* 
wrote, he wa* to possession of 
text I filed at the Judiciary Commit¬ 
tee in which I reviewed the expitdl 
legal history on which l retied tor my 
view that affirmative action did net 
embrace racial preference* 1 said: 
“[I] advocate afflnnattett^acticn in 
the context of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 wMch flatly says* Nothing to tide 
Title [VII] shall be interpreted to re¬ 
quire any employer ...-to grant 
preferential treatment. „ because of 
race, color, religion or sex ... on ac¬ 
count of an imbalance which may 
exist with respect to the total number 
or percentage of persons of a uf race 
... etc. employed. ...* ” 

I went on to quote the floor manager 
or the bill, Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
who said that the bill “would pretofei 
preferential treatment /beany partic¬ 
ular group'* and then promised that if 
the bill had any language “which pro¬ 
vides that the employer wfl1 have to 
hire oo the basis of a percentage or 
quota related to quotas... 1 will start 
eating the pages.” 

Mr. Rosenthal would have the 
reader believe that Lyndon Johnson, 
in the face of all of this, in a Mil he 
sponsored, nevertheless . supported 
quotas, ft maysurprise Mr, Rosenthal 
to know that 1 agree wftftj President 
Johnson that “freedom is not enough” 
and that “all our citizens must hive 
the ability to walk through Choae gfttos 
[of opportunity).” 

But In this multi-colored, multi-eth¬ 
nic, multi-creedal nation 1 am not 
willing to let the Government treat 
anybody on a racial basis which men 
of good will have heretofore consid¬ 
ered invidious, and hatefnl. Rather, 
like President Johnson, I wish the 
Government to treat alike aO who are 
similary situated by need or handicap 
— regardless of race. If that makes 
me*,. Aft*,Mr. Rosenthal's optoiton, 
“chiftyi'bloodless and ungenerous.” 
so be it. Morris B. abram 

New York, July 18.1988 


•Oft. 


Gas Guzzling at a Price When a Lawyer Becomes a Client’s ‘Master’ 


To the Editor: 

Since President Reagan has adopted 
an energy policy that implicitly denies 
the likelihood of another energy crisis 
in the foreseeable future, it is under¬ 
standable that the public has turned 
once again to the larger, gas-guzzling 
auto models. It seems unfair somehow 
to penalize the automobile manufac¬ 
turers for failing to meet the legally 
mandated miles-per-gallan average 
when they are simply trying to supply 
what the market demands. 

Both the mileage standard and this 
Administration’s ideological bait 
may be satisfied if Congress were to 
repeal the penalties and substitute a 
substantial horsepower tax an all 
vehicles that do not meet the man¬ 
dated standard. Those drivers who 
are not deterred by a stiff tax would 
at least be contributing to the re¬ 
duction of our budget deficit. Thus 
society would benefit no matter 
which decision the car purchaser 
made. Leon Reinharth 

New York, July 14,1983 


Garifunas’ Last Stand 


To the Editor: 

I was delighted to read Barbara 
Crossette’s report “On Honduran 
Coast, a World Apart” (July 2). I 
sensed that she was a little uncertain 
about the background of the 
Garifunas, or Black Caribs, and I 
would like to enlighten her. , 

The island of SL Vincent, one of the 
Windwards, was the last stand of the 
Caribs who had intermarried with es¬ 
caped Africans. By the late 18 th cen¬ 
tury, they controlled, by treaty with 
Great Britain, only the northern part 
of the island. Broken treaties resulted 
in the Carlb War. 1795-96, which they 
heroically fought and lost. The de¬ 
feated militants—about 5,000—were 
exiled to Honduras, where Miss Cros- 
sette visited their descendants. 

The language spoken by the 
Garifunas is a patois of Carlb, Afri¬ 
can, French, English and Spanish. I 
am partly descended from Black 
Caribs who managed to avoid exile 
from their beloved Hairoun (Carlb 
for SL Vincent), so I was very pleased 
to read about my distant kinsfolk and 
their adjustment in their new home. 

Stella e. Rosenzweig 
B ronx, July 6,1983 


To the Editor: 

Your July 13 editorial “A Lawyer’s 
Worth and Duty” misconceives what 
was at stake for David Barnes and the 
significance of the Supreme Court's 
decision that an appointed lawyer rep¬ 
resenting an indigent defendant on ap¬ 
peal need not argue every colorable 
(non-frivolous) issue his client wants 
him to raise. 

No one doubts — least of all David 
Barnes — that an appellate lawyer’s 
skill and expertise in framing, re¬ 
searching and presenting legal argu¬ 
ments far exceed those of a layman. 
That is why Barnes had asked his as¬ 
signed lawyer to raise and argue cer¬ 
tain issues, which the Federal Court of 
Appeals later agreed were colorable, 
on the appeal of his conviction to New 
York State’s Appellate Division. 

When the assigned lawyer refused 
to follow his instructions, Barnes was 
forced to try his own hand at appellate 
lawyering, and submitted a pro se 
brief to accompany his attorney’s 
brief. A summary affirmance fol¬ 
lowed. If Barnes could have afforded 
private counsel, certain serious argu¬ 
ments which could have supported a 
reversal of his conviction would have 
been professionally presented. 

That Barnes, because of his indi¬ 


gence, was deprived of equal access to 
the appellate courts is the point that 
your editorial and Chief Justice Burg¬ 
er’s majority opinion ignore. In repos¬ 
ing the ultimate power to decide criti¬ 
cal issues in the lawyer—here whether 
assigned counsel can blockade certain 
colorable grounds for reversal from 
appellate review—the Supreme Court 
has stood the Sixth Amendment guar¬ 
antee of the right to the “assistance” of 
counsel on its head. 

The holding that the Constitution 
permits counsel to override a client’s 
considered wishes with regard to im¬ 
portant matters in his case transforms 
the lawyer’s role from “assistant” to 
“master.” 

If, after thorough consultation with 
his counsel, a client knowingly rejects 
his counsel’s advice and Instead 
chooses another course, which a law¬ 
yer can effectively pursue without vio¬ 
lating law or the canons of ethics, it b 
the client’s word that should be finaL 
After all, the client, not the Iftwyer, 
faces the consequences Tpff;a^prison 
term. Sheila Gms&KGKfeSEL 
alan^mansreld 
N ew Ymttf-JOy fit. 1983 
The writers represented' r !)cnrfd 
Barnes before the.Federal Appeals 
Court and the Suprerm Court 


Bats in the House: The ‘Cascade of Roses’ Remed 


To the Editor: 

Your July 7 article “Playing Host to 
a Bat Under Stress” omitted one 
proven way to rid one’s premises of 
bats. The Government booklet “House 
Bat Management” indicates that 
playing a recording of the Mexico City 
Police Band's rendition of “Cascade 
of Roses” is so disorienting to bats’ 

. sonar system of navigation that they 
Dee the sound. The same can be ac¬ 
complished with ultrasonic devices, 
but research shows that these instru¬ 
ments can cause irritability and mood 
alterations in humans. 

Also, our experience in an apartment 
we ranted one summer in the Berk- 



shires taught us that the assertion uu« 
bats never attack is open to dlsjauei 
onebat flew quite aggressively toward 
a workman who was trying to extricate 
it from a hiding place. 

And even though not all species of 
bats carry rabies, the recent spread 
of the disease in several Northeast 
areas should alert rural dwellers to 
be cautious in their contacts with in¬ 
vading bats. The key word, as you 
point out, j$ “management” ByTfed 
tray, at least In Massachusetts if is 
illegal to kill bats: they art quite 
in the ecological scheme of 
“ntigs* Raphael Rothstetn 

New York, July 11.1983 


- 


The Times welcomes letters, from 
feeders. Letters for publication must 
Include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of the 
large volume of mail received, we re¬ 
gret that we are unable to acknowl¬ 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 
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WASHINGTON, "July 23 — The cen¬ 
tral fact about Central America is that 
it is central to the defense of the 
United States. If our nearest neigh¬ 
bors continue to be subverted, and 
take n over by Communists, die region 
will offer the Russians a base directly 
threat e n ing our security' arid increas¬ 
ing thepossibility of nuclear, war. 

Saber-rattling A1 Haig, it turns out, 
was right; responsible moderates like 
Senator Richard Lugar, who urged we 
give hundreds of millions olU.S. aid 
dollars to the Communists in Nicara¬ 
gua, were wrong. A regionwide war is 
going on, and that undeniable fact 
forces us to choose up rides. 

Most Americans do not like that 
idea at all. Ihey prefer to be.on the 
“side” of peace, of negotiation, of 
talking rather than fighting. But 
peace is a goal, not a side, and it is not 
the other side’s goal. 

The trouble with such wishful think¬ 
ing is becoming plain: Unless Ameri¬ 
cans take sides, no chance for negotia¬ 
tion will exist. When one side is out to 


. win, and the other side is eager for 
peace, the side determined to win will 
win. 

. Such an approach is ail too simplis¬ 
tic, say those who refuse to resist the 
Communist tide in Central America. 
The most self-righteous among them 
argue that we cannot ally ourselves 
With “bloodthirsty” military re¬ 
gimes; they are willing to permit the 
.triumph of greater evil lest they be¬ 
come tainted by supporting lesser 
evil. The defeatists among the nonre- 
sisters say that it is hopeless for us to. 
stop this wave of the future; as we lost 
supporting a fight half a world away, 
we will lose even an our own borders.' 
And some Ideologues in that set think 
.that "social justice” can be better 
achieved under communism. 

Better' to be simplistic than para¬ 
lyzed. An “our side" is forming that 
understands that military takeovers 
by Communist' guerrillas can be 
stopped by direct military-economic 
counterpressures. We need not allow 
the Communists—whether they label 


ESSAY 


Choosing Up Sides 


By William Satire 


themselves Castroites.'Mandsts, San¬ 
dinistas or.some other euphemism — 
to continue to operate from privileged 
sanctuaries. 

Just as the offensive In El Salvador 
began in Nicaragua, the defense of El. 
Salvador must begin in Nicaragua. If' 
anti-c ommunis t forces are to win — 
and a few unreconstructed hawks are 
not ashamed to use the word “win” — 
then the source of Communist war 1 
supplies must be cut off totally, with 
no hope of being restored. 

The only way. that supplies to El Sal¬ 
vador will be permanently interdicted 
is for the exporters of revolution in 


Nicaragua to have their hands full of 
internal revolt. If they are busy at 
home, they will not be busy abroad. 

Congressmen are making theologi¬ 
cal distinctions between aid for die 
purpose of interdiction versus aid for 
the purpose of overthrow. In fact, our 
position should be undiplomatically 
honest: Here are the guns to coerce 
the Communists into staying out of El 
Salvador, which is our purpose. Jf you 
use them to overthrow the Commu¬ 
nists in Nicaragua, which is your pur¬ 
pose, so much the better. 

In pursuit of that policy of dealing 
with the source of trouble, we have fi¬ 


nally cut back on sugar purchases 
from Nicaragua, which will increase 
the cost of subsidies to the Soviet 
Union. We are flexing our military 
and naval muscle in the area, to re¬ 
mind Managua that unless its terror¬ 
ism in EL Salvador stops, a naval 
quarantine will be the next step. 

At the same time, we must meet the 
military threat by training an anti¬ 
guerrilla army in E! Salvador and 
Honduras. Since we disapprove of the 
customary antiterrorist terrorism, we 
are required to supply those countries 
with helicopter gunships and other ex¬ 
pensive hardware needed to win that 

war. 

Israel, long the target of Nicara- 
guan-P.L.O. cooperation, has agreed 
to work with the U.S. in supplying 
Soviet arms captured from the P.L.O. 
and hopes -to be assigned .a more 
peaceful task of teaching El Salva¬ 
dor's farmers how to revolutionize 
agriculture. Consequently, Israel can 
expect to be vilified by appeasers and 
defeatists in the U.S.; curiously, a 


leader of the defeatist crowd in the 
House, Representative Stephen So- 
larz, has the largest Jewish constitu¬ 
ency in the nation. 

The Kissinger commission, say de¬ 
featists like Senator Robert Byrd, will 
provide a bipartisan smokescreen for 
a hard line; let's hope so. That com¬ 
mission is charged with recommend¬ 
ing policy to meet the challenge of ag¬ 
gression, not to satisfy the nation's 
vocal minority of cut-and-nmnera. 

The Reagan Administration seems 
to be moving from rhetoric to reality. 
As a result, for the first time, the 
Nicaraguan Communists are now 
calling for "a total bait to the supply¬ 
ing of arms,” an idea that they have 
hitherto treated with contempt. 

That's a good sign. After they have 
offered amnesty and free elections to 
those fighting for their nation’s free¬ 
dom; after good faith is shown by the 
reopening of an independent press in 
Managua, and after the threat to U.S, 
security recedes, our side should think 
seriously about agreeing to talk. 


•WASHINGTON — Twenty years 
ago tomorrow, the United States, the 
Soviet Union and Britain initialed the 
first major arms control agreement ' 
among the nuclear powers — the lim¬ 
ited test ban treaty. 

Prohibiting the testing of nuclear 
weapons in the atmosphere, in the 
oceans or in outer space, this treaty 
greatly reduced the worldwide peril of 
radioactive fallout. It began sustained 
talks on nuclear weapons leading to 
treaties on strategic arms and against 
the spread of nuclear weapons. It even¬ 
tually involved more than a hundred 
- nations in limitin g nuclear testing. 

Twenty years later, this structure of 
progress is imperiled. The United 
States and the Soviet Union are adding 
new weapons that will make arms con¬ 
trol even more difficult. Ten more na¬ 
tions, could hold nuclear weapons within . 
a decade. Three unratified nuclear 
arms treaties are in danger of unravel¬ 
ing. I am disturbed that the security 
and stability provided by the 1972 Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Treaty is being under¬ 
mined by tbe illusion that we can obtain 
advantage in these weapons. I am even 
more disturbed to hear consideration of 
discarding the limited test ban to test 
nuclear weapons for use in outer space 
in the naive belief that war in space will 
not reach back to earth. 

If we accept this situation compla- - 
cently, then we shall drift toward nu¬ 
clear war. In an age of 50,000 nuclear 
weapons, we must actively and ur¬ 
gently seek a safer world. 

Under President Kennedy’s direc¬ 
tion, I was privileged to negotiate the 
limited test ban for the United States. . 

AS I arrived in Moscow, reporters 
asked me: “How long is this going to 
take?” I responded, “If Chairman 
Khrushchev wants an agreement as 
much as the President wants it, we 
should be out of here in two weeks.” 

On the 13th day, we imtitaled the 
treaty; on the 14th, we left for home, 
x- • T;belie^etiris.attitud&hetpedfrstab-...... 

. j 4istPthe paceot tbes&ieg$tiafidtis', but*^33?n^ 
success was’lnot due to tbii of^** ~ 
these arrival remarks. We succeeded 
then because leaders and citizens 
deeply wanted success.' 

There are other lessons that remain 

W. Averell Harriman was the United 
Stales Ambassador to the Soviet 
Uruonin World War II. 


relevant today. The first is that reduc¬ 
ing the risk of nuclear war does not re¬ 
quire perfection on the part of our ad¬ 
versary or tbe resolution of our many 
differences. The limited test ban was 
born after the most dangerous moment 
in American-Soviet relations — the 
Cuban missile crisis. Furthermore, 
both nations were pursuing a new arms 
race in missiles that suddenly reduced 
the time for extinction from hours to 
minutes. From Africa to Berlin to 
Southeast Asia, tensions were high. 
Yet despite many problems that could 
have been used to avoid negotiations, 
both countries courageously took a step 
toward peace.. 

If we could succeed then under 
those conditions, there is no reason 
why we cannot succeed today. The 


’63 Test Ban Treaty: 
It Can Be Done Again 

By W. Averell Harriman 

fact that the prevention of nuclear also in the United States' interest. In¬ 
war is in the Soviet Union’s interest deed, prevention of nuclear war is 
does not d imini sh tbe fact that it is fy pd*»rr |pr> ^ fl i to our survival. 


Another lesson from 1963 is to begig 
with those matters on which we have 
the best chance of agreement. In arms 
control, we should focus on areas of 
common interest rather than attempt¬ 
ing, for example, the herculean task 
of restructuring the entire Soviet nu¬ 
clear force. In 1963, we addressed only 
nuclear testing. Within that area, we 
chose a limited test ban because we 
believed that it was achievable. This 
is not to argue today against taking 
bold steps, for the fact that we did not 
achieve a complete test ban in 1963 or 
ban multiple warheads a decade later 
has haunted us ever since. This is to 
say, however, that small steps, if the 
only steps feasible, are better than 
none at all. And if they are made to 
serve as steps — not excuses for fur- 



A. Paul Writer 


ther inaction — then major change 
can still result. 

A final lesson is the necessity for seri¬ 
ous negotiations. In 1963, we designed a 
proposal that proved to take only two 
weeks — not two decades — to negoti¬ 
ate. The essence of successful negotia¬ 
tion is to construct an agreement that 
serves tbe interests of the participants. 
The effort to write a contract that seeks 
surrender is doomed to fail. 

I believe that President Yuri V. An¬ 
dropov takes the growing risk of nu¬ 
clear war seriously, as do we. During 
my meeting with him in early June, I 
was not surprised by his comments 
critical of American policy, to which I 
responded firmly. But he also ex¬ 
pressed to me a clear — and in my 
judgment genuine — sense of concern 
and imminent danger. “Today,” he 
said, "the Soviet people and the 
American people have a common foe 
— the threat of a war incomparable 
with the horrors we went through 
previously. This war may perhaps not 
occur through evil intent, but could 
happen through miscalculation. Then 
nothing could save mankind.” 

This sense of urgency, repeated sev¬ 
eral times, does not imply that he will 
pursue Soviet objectives with any less 
vigor — only that he is deeply con¬ 
cerned that events are propelling both 
superpowers toward disaster and that 
he believes both countries must re¬ 
spond to this danger. 

He also stressed the desire for “nor¬ 
mal" relations with the United States 
and the importance of reciprocity. 
The conclusion I reached was that he 
does not expect the United States 
alone to alter its position in the inter¬ 
est of a more stable, safer world. In 
response to my questions, he spoke of 
“joint initiatives,” proposals that 
might ease the current situation. He 
emphasized rhat the Soviet Union was 
prepared to work with the United 
States in the common interest of both. 

The opportunity for constructive ac¬ 
tion exists today. The transcendent re¬ 
sponsibility owed to our people is to 
explore every possibility for agree¬ 
ment on nuclear aims control. 

The limited test ban treaty demon¬ 
strates that it can be done even in dif¬ 
ficult times. Let our descendants look 
back upon it and see a beginning—not 
a light that briefly burned and slowly 
flickered out. 


. Is United States military interven¬ 
tion in Central America out of the 
question? A good many people seem. 
to think that it is, and not all of them 
are pacifists or isolationists. Indeed, 
one of the many bizarre features of the 
debate over Central America is the. 
contribution being made by pur own 
military men to the idea that sending 
troops to El Salvador is for all practi¬ 
cal purposes impossible. 

On the one hand, most of our senior 
generals reportedly agree with the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefe of Staff, 
Gen. John W. Vessey Jr., that “we al¬ 
ready have too many Soviet-supported 
Communist governments in this hemi¬ 
sphere, and we don’t need any more.” 
On the other hand, most of the .same 
senior generals also seem to agree 
with the just-retired Chief of Staff of 
the Army,' Gen. Edward C. Meyer, 
that American military intervention 
would be futile unless there were “a 
consensus within the United States 
that what we’re doing is sufficiently 
important that American soldiers go : 
there/' In the absence of such a'con- 


Norman Podhoretz, editor of Com¬ 
mentary, is author most recently of 
“Why We Were in Vietnam." 


sensus, General Meyer and (so he 
claims) many of his former col¬ 
leagues still on active duty think that 
sending troops would lead us into an¬ 
other Vietnam. 

Generals have often been accused of 
preparing for the last war, and evi¬ 
dently our own are no exception. But 
what General Meyer forgets is that 
the consensus he isasking for now did 
exist when we went into Vietnam. 
President Kennedy encountered virtu¬ 
ally no opposition either in Congress 
or in the press when he sent the first 
contingents of military “advisers" to 
Vietnam. Under his successor. Presi¬ 
dent Johnson, the Gulf of Tonkin Reso¬ 
lution of 1964 — the closest we ever 
came to a declaration of war — was 
approved unanimously by the House 
and with only two dissenting votes in 
the Senate. Two years later, when 
dose to 150,000 American combat 
troops were already in Vietnam, an 
amendment to repeal that resolution 
was defeated in the Senate by a vote of 
-92to5. 

If there is a lesson here, then, it is 
the opposite of the one General 
Meyer has taught himself and wishes 
to teach the rest of us. What Vietnam 
demonstrates is that a consensus in 


Military Intervention 
In Central America? 

By Norman Podhoretz 


support of entering a war is not a suf- 
- fident condition for winning it. But it 
is also true that tbe absence of such a 
consensus at the beginning does not 
necessarily mean that a successful 
intervention is impossible. In this re¬ 
spect, as in so many others, our situa¬ 
tion today bears a closer resem¬ 
blance to tbe late 1930’s than to the 
early 1960’s. Like Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt, but unlike John F, Kennedy, 
Ronald Reagan is confronted by 
powerful currents of isolationism and 
pacifism from whose influence the 
Pentagon itself is not immune. To¬ 
gether these forces make it difficult 
for a President to propose theuse of 
military power even in the (ace of a. 
clear and present danger. Thus even 
after World War II had already 
begun, President Roosevelt prom¬ 


ised never to send American boys to 
fight in Europe, and President Rea¬ 
gan, while proclaiming that our vital 
interests are involved in Central 
America, has announced that “there 
is no thought of sending American 
combat troops” to the region. 

. Yet if the stakes are as high as 
President Reagan says, it is precisely 
this thought that must be entertained, 
and it must be entertained seriously. 
Above all else, this means resisting 
the temptation to rely on incremental 
half-measures and accepting the re¬ 
sponsibility to do whatever we have to 
do in order to succeed. 

On this point, there actually is a 
lesson to be learned from Vietnam, 
and it is that fighting a war cm the 
cheap is a sure formula for defeat. 
President Kennedy, trying to win oh 


the military cheap, refused to com¬ 
mit adequate military forces; Presi¬ 
dent Johnson was willing to commit 
tbe forces but, trying to win on tbe 
political cheap, refused to mobilize 
the consensus he had inherited be¬ 
hind a strategy that would have ena¬ 
bled those troops to succeed. Permit¬ 
ted in these ways to drag on inconclu¬ 
sively, the war gradually lost the 
public support it had once enjoyed, 
and the stage was set for American 
withdrawal and all the disasters that 
have trailed in its wake — up to and 
including the confusion and demoral¬ 
ization evident in General Meyer’s 
remarks about Central America. 

At the moment, the military situa¬ 
tion in El Salvador seems to be im¬ 
proving and perhaps the guerrillas 
can be defeated by the Government 
without our direct participation. So 
much the better. But if American 
military power should become neces¬ 
sary to prevent El Salvador from fol¬ 
lowing Cuba and Nicaragua into the 
Soviet orbit, and if we should then fail 
to use it at all, or fail to use it effec¬ 
tively, we will have revealed our¬ 
selves as a spent and impotent force. 

These were not tbe alternatives that 
faced us at the beginning in Vietnam. 


As more and more students of the war' 
are coming to acknowledge, we were 
morally right in trying to save the peo¬ 
ple of South Vietnam (and the other 
countries of Indochina) from the hor¬ 
rors that have now befallen them 
under the rule of the Communists. But 
because Vietnam was so far away, be¬ 
cause the local conditions for success 
were so unpropitious, and because the 
American interest there was less than 
obviously vital, we might have let that 
quixotic cup pass from our lips with¬ 
out severe damage to our credibility 
as the guarantor of Western security 
against the encroachments of Soviet 
imperialism. 

El Salvador, however, is not far 
away, the local conditions are not so 
difficult and American interests that 
have been regarded as vital since the 
earliest days of the Republic are 
clearly at risk. If we are unwilling or 
unable to contain the further advance 
of Soviet influence, and the Commu¬ 
nist totalitarianism that usually ac¬ 
companies it, in our own hemisphere, 
where else can we be expected to do 
so? And if we are thus neutralized, 
will anyone, including eventually even 
ourselves, be safe from Soviet im¬ 
perial control? 


LOS ANGELES.— The Nicaraguan 
revolution is celebrating its fourth an¬ 
niversary under a g a thering storm. 
Gunboat diplomacy, displays of mili¬ 
tary hegemony, the invasion of Nica¬ 
ragua by mercenary forces sponsored 
by Washington, the militarization of 
Honduras, the use of Panama as a 
springboard for the American war — 
all this is causing Incalculable politi¬ 
cal stress throughout the Latin conti¬ 
nent, where considerations about 
Marxism come after considerations of 
nationalism and cultural identity. 

Clearly, the stage is being set for a 
confrontation meant to overthrow the 
Sandinlsta Government and demon¬ 
strate Washington's version of the 
Brezhnev doctrine — that no Central 
American country can ever leave the 
United States’ sphere of influence. 

Comparable to Poland and East 
Germany, Nicaragua, El Salvador 
and Guatemala are, in this view, to re-, 
main forever under United States su¬ 
zerainty. This is what the struggle is 
really about — not the Administra¬ 
tion’s fictitious East-West argument. 

A Brezhnev doctrine in this hemi¬ 
sphere can apply only to the regional 

Carlos Fuentes. a novelist, is finishing 
a book about the the cultural roots of 
political events in Latin America. 


superpower, namely the United 
States, against the smaller nations in 
its sphere of influence. It would be 
ironic indeed if, to preserve its client 
states in Central America, the United 
States had to do what the Soviet Union 
*has until now avoided in Poland: the 
use of its own armed forces against 
the unruly nation. How Washington 
must long for a Nicaraguan puppet to 
do its bidding, just- as General Jaru- 
zelski did for Moscow. 

In my own country, Mexico, the tri¬ 
umph of the revolution came in 1911. 
Four years later, its leaders were 
fi ghting the counterrevolution of Gen. 
Victorino Huerta (our Jaruzelskj) and 
United States Marines were occupy¬ 
ing Veracruz. It was not until 1917 that 
a Constitution was promulgated apd 
elections, held. And only in 1946 bad - 
Mexico achieved sufficient stability to 
elect a civilian President, Miguel 
Alem&n. But there shall be no Jaruzel- 
ski in Nicaragua. 

Tbe three modem Latin American 
revolutions — in Mexico, Cuba and 
Nicaragua — have, tor all their na¬ 
tional differences', two things in com¬ 
mon. First, they have all been at¬ 
tacked politically and militarily by 
the United States. Second, all have 
survived because they felt harshly 
compelled by such attacks to create 


Force Won’t Work 
In Nicaragua 

By Carlos Fuentes 


an army loyal to the revolution. 

In.Mexico, tbe revolutionary Gov¬ 
ernment at first tried to work with tbe 
federal army left over from the Porfi- 
rio Diaz dictatorship. Tbe conse¬ 
quences were disastrous: the revolu- 
' denary President francisco Modern 
was assassinated by a group of army 
officers acting in collusion with the 
United States Ambassador, Henry 
Lane Wilson. Only then dW the revolu¬ 
tion arm itself, and Mexico has not 
bad an army coup in 53 years. When 
the United States ceased to intervene 
against Mexico in the 1930’s, tbe 
power of tbe army faded- Cuba did not 
make our mistake: Fidel Castro de¬ 
stroyed Fulgencia Batista’s army and 
could count (Hi his own revolutionary 
army to cope with the counterrevolu¬ 
tionary invasion at the Bay at Pigs in 
1961, 

The Go v ern m ent in Managua also 


has its own military force to repel an 
invasion led by officers of the former 
dictator, Anastasio Somoza Debayle. 
Attacks against Nicaragua are bound 
to strengthen the Government and 
justify its military build-up. Like 
Licaro Cdrdenas, President of Mex¬ 
ico in the 1930's, and Fidel Castro in 
the 1960’s, the Sandinistas have 
.handed out arms to the people them¬ 
selves. Where this did not happen — 
Guatemala and Chile—the old army 
served United States ambitions by 
bringing down elected left-wing gov¬ 
ernments. So much for Washington’s 
respect, past or preseat, for electoral 
processes in Latin America. 

Everyone knows that if the rightist 
. conterrevolutionaries fighting in the 

north of. Nicaragua were to reach 
Managua, they would not create a 
democratic regime. They would first 
stage a bloodbath and then restore the 


former dictatorship. By fhen, no one 
in Washington would give a pound of 
sugar for the destiny of Nicaraguan 
democracy. The counterrevolution¬ 
aries would'reverse the social and 
juridical changes wrought by the San¬ 
dinistas — such as the literacy cam¬ 
paign, health care programs and vari¬ 
ous provisions necessary for holding 
elections, including preparations for a 
census and laws protecting political 
parties. Nicaragua would fail once 
again into the pit of world indifference 
and Internal oppression of the Somoza 
years. Nicaragua would again be a 
model servant of the United States. 

This will not happen — and, in tbe 
light of past and present events, the 
Sandinistas were right in arming 
Nicaragua. Make no mistake about it: 
an American blitzkrieg or surgical 
operation against Nicaragua is no 
longer possible. The people and the 
army would fight inch by inch, take to 
the mountains and jungles and hold 
down United States forces for years to 
come, draining resources from other, 
more important needs and perma¬ 
nently damaging both relations be¬ 
tween the United States and the rest of 
Latin America, and between the peo¬ 
ple and the Government of the United 
States. This would indeed be a great 
victory for the Soviet Union: the sec¬ 


ond Vietna miration of American for¬ 
eign and internal politics — this time 
in the United States' sphere of influ¬ 
ence. Each superpower has the Af¬ 
ghanistan it deserves. 

The solution lies elsewhere. It has 
been identified by the leaders of Mexi¬ 
co, Panama, Venezuela and Colom¬ 
bia, by the Prime Ministers of Spain 
and Sweden, by the Presidents of 
-France and Brazil, by large sections 
of Congress and public opinion in the 
United States and now by Daniel 
Onega Saavedra, tbe junta coordina¬ 
tor in Managua. The solution is diplo¬ 
matic, it is political and it must be ne¬ 
gotiated. The real challenges in Latin 
America concern questions of nation¬ 
alism and self-determination, eco¬ 
nomic development, social justice and 
cultural identity. Washington should 
not fiddle around with gunboats as 
these challenges grow throughout the 
hemisphere. Attention should be paid 
to negotiations in Central America be¬ 
fore events in Mexico and Brazil, Ar¬ 
gentina and Chile show the true nature 
of tbe opportunities and dangers of 
change in Latin America. 

Distracted in the Central American 
swamp, once again United States di¬ 
plomacy runs the risk of being caught 
unawares when tbe real problems 
show up. 
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£ Detail of Miss Rotbenberg’s “Axes” (1976) in the current show of 
£ recent acquisitions at the Museum of Modem Art 
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By JOHN RUSSELL 

T here are more good women artists in the United 
States than in any other country. This has noth* 
ing to do with the size of the population, or even 
with the overall number of women artists. It has 
to do with the quality of the work, but it also in¬ 
volves a social factor, a professional factor, a liberation- 
ist factor and even (on one recent reading) a neurological 
factor. It stands for the demise of an ancient, cumber¬ 
some and quite pointless distinction. There is no such 
thing as "women’s arc." There is just good art, and a 
great deal of it is now being made by women. 

It is a matter of fact, and not of opinion, that in the 
New York of the 1980’s shows by women artists have been 
just as rewarding, and just as widely remarked, as shows 
by men artists. This is as true of the museums as of the 
dealers' galleries. If one of the functions of art is to make 
trouble for the stuffed shirt, then that function could 
hardly have been better fulfilled than by Louise Bourgeois 
in the retrospective exhibition of her sculptures last win-' 
ter at the Museum of Modem Art (which, by the way, has 
not always been ideally receptive to women artists). Miss 
Bourgeois has few rivals when it comes to looking into 
comers of the psyche that are normally kept dark, and 
she does it with a finality that can leave the observer 
gasping. 

In the current show of recent acquisitions at the Mod¬ 
em Museum, paintings by Elizabeth Murray, Susan Ro- 


Something is owed to 
members of the women’s 
movement who tunneled 
withirithe art world. 
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thenberg, Jennifer Bartlett, Pat Steir and Katherine Por¬ 
ter have no trouble in holding their own. At the recent 
Whitney Biennial a film by Mary Luder called “Ohio at 
Giverny” had an unmistakable poetic distinction. That 
dis'Cr.ri^r. n - : :irr ■ icings where competition 
was . s r. sand the viewer was can- 

tiuu&Ly oil ..I ;t id Zj ^sssars-by. In painting, Melissa 
Miller (bom 1851) and in photography Cindy Sherman 
(bom 1954) made it clear at the Whitney that the supply of 
good women artists has by no means petered out. As for 
the Metropolitan Museum, it is very pleased with a paint¬ 
ing by Louisa Chase that it lately acquired. 

Women artists have had a very good play in the deal- 
1 era' galleries, too, even if some of those galleries are bas¬ 
tions of a histrionic masculinity. Good art by women in 
the context of the galleries runs the gamut of age from 
Georgia O’Keeffe (bom 1887) and Louise Nevelson (bom 
1899) to Marcia Dalby, 25 this year, whose sculptures of 
wire mesh and cheesedoth made so hallucinatory an ef¬ 
fect both at Artists Space on Hudson Street and more 're¬ 
cently at the Daniel Wolf Gallery. 

There is no mistaking the undeviating candor that 
Alice Neel brings to the scrutiny of human beings (herself 
not excluded), the undiminished sense of wonder and 
amusement with which Marisol reanimates the art of por¬ 
traiture, or the covert sleight of hand with which Jane 
Freilicher brings the outdoors Indoors (and vice versa) in 
her Water Mill landscapes. Lists are tedious and not sel¬ 
dom unfair, but it has to be said that the look of New York 
in the 1980’s has not often been as well monitored as by 
Helen Miranda Wilson, that Barbara Zucker has revived 
the sense of intelligent play in sculpture, and that Doro¬ 
thea Rockburne once killed off the notion of art as some¬ 
thing that called for a heavy, congested, self-evidently 
muscular paint structure. 

Even those who most rejoice in these achievements 
find it hard to say what, if anything, they have in com¬ 
mon. But insofar as I regard the experience of art as the 
highest form of adult education, I was struck by some¬ 
thing that Dr. Lewis Thomas has to say In his latest book, 
which is called “The Youngest Science: Notes of a Medi¬ 
cine Watcher.” 


As everyone knows, Dr. Thomas — known above ali¬ 
as the author of the best-selling “Lives of a Cell”—is one 
of the wisest men around. Somewhere in the book he says 
' that “family education is something women are better at 
than men... All the old stories, the myths, the poems 
comprehended most acutely by young children, the pok¬ 
ing and nudging and pinching of very young minds, the 
waking up of very small children, the learning what 
smiles and laughter are all about, the vast pleasure of ex¬ 
planation, are by and large the gifts of women to civiliza¬ 
tion. It is the women who remember and pass along the 
solid underpinnings of culture, not usually the men. ” 

Cogent in itself, that seems to me to go some way to¬ 
ward explaining the fascination of what we learn from 
Georgia O'Keeffe about bones long bleached in the desert, 
from Louise Bourgeois about what she calls “the impulse 
to murder those one loves the most," from Helen Frank- 
enthaler about the storm clouds of the heart, from the 
early work of Susan Rothenberg about the phantomatic 
properties of the horse, from Nancy Graves about the 
metaphoric hoops through which nature's odds and ends 
can be made to Jump, from Jennifer Bartlett about the 
survival of hearth and home in circumstances no matter 
how daunting, and from Helen Miranda Wilson about the 
distillation of the eternal from the particular. 

What Dr. Thomas calls “the vast pleasure of explana¬ 
tion” —and what writer will not envy him the phrase? — 
can operate directly, as it does when Isabel Bishop shows 
us a race of clear-browed young people who stride across 
campus as if they had nothing to fear from the future. It 
can be set off indirectly, as when Alice Aycock builds her 
cryptic architectures in the open air. It can tremble on the 
very edge of Invisibility, as it does with Agnes Martin, and 
it can fill the whole room — walls, ceiling, floor and the 
spaces in between — with an all-American vivacity, as it 
does when Judy Pfaff lets fly with one of her environmen¬ 
tal pieces. It can survey the possibilities of human entan¬ 
glement, from pillowfight to mayhem, as it does when 
Dorothea Tanning sets giant to tussle with giantess. It is, 
in fact, as various as communication itself. 

f . Many of the people mentioned have come up since the 
bad old days "when women artists had at best anauxillaxy 
identity and quite often had no identity at all. There were 
times when men thought of Georgia O'Keeffe as Mrs. Al¬ 
fred Stieglitz, and the subject of many of his finest photo¬ 
graphs. Lee Krasner was Mrs. Jackson Pollock. Louise 
Bourgeois was Mrs. Robert Goldwater, and the object of 
polite interest on the pan of scholars who came to consult 
the distinguished art historian whose wife she was for 


Even those who rejoice most 
in the achievements of these 
women find it hard to say 
what they have in common. 


more than 30 years. Elaine de Kooning was the wife of 
Willem de Kooning. Dorothea Tanning was Mrs. Max 
Erast. Henchpersons they were presumed to be; bench- 
persons they were expected to remain. 

We have come some way since then, but the prejudice 
in question is not extinct. To this day a woman artist has 
to deal with prejudice from dealers, from the public, from 
men artists (and sometimes from older women artists as 
well). That prejudice may have somewhat abated, but it 
is still there. Crow may well be the daily diet of the 
woman artist in what is primarily a man’s world. As (me 
of the most gifted woman artists of our day once said to 
me, “I always hoped that those bastards would treat me 
as an equal, but now I know that they never will.” 

That attitude was not confined to this country. Even 
at its worst, the American attitude was never quite com¬ 
parable to that of Auguste Rodin. Rodin was quite pleased 
to have as his student and mistress the sister of Paul Clau¬ 
del, whom many people then thought of as one of the great 
French writers. But when be had had enough of her he 
turned her loose, and the fact that she ended her days in a 
madhouse did not disturb him at all. No comparable case 
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T&fiarWilson V‘In the City on the Roof’ (1982)—monitoring the 
look of New Yoric in the 1980’s 


disfigures the history of American art, though once or 
twice it may not have bees for want of trying. 

Rare, nonetheles s , in English-speaking countries was 
the woman painter who could rise above the problem of 
professional status with the equanimity displayed by Va¬ 
nessa Bell, sister of Virginia Woolf, in the 1930'$. “She 
seems more than usually cheerful,” Virginia Woolf wrote 
to a friend. “She's taken her own line in London life; re¬ 
fuses to be a celebrated painter; buys no clothes; sees 
whom she likes as she likes; and altogether leads an in¬ 
domitable, sensible and very sublime existence.” 

That particular kind of “sublime existence” has be¬ 
come somewhat easier to achieve In the last 25 years. 
Much is owed to the women's movement in general. 
Something is owed likewise to those members of that 
movement who have tunneled away within the art world 
itself. And because It Is difficult to be a good artist at all, 
and doubly difficult to be a good woman artist in an art 
world dominated by men, it follows that the women who 
have made it are often of heroic stature. They are not peo¬ 
ple to tangle with, either. The man has yet to be born who 
could sass some of those great seniors and get away with 
it. 

Overseas approval helped, too. People In London soon ■ 
knew of the celebrated moment in 1952 at which Helen 
Frank enthaler took hold of the notion of stain painting and 
ran with iL To many an experienced European observer it 
was clear in 1962 that Louise Nevelson’s was the most re¬ 
markable show of recent sculpture at the international 
Venice Biennale, just as it was clear at the Whitechapel 
Art Gallery in 1965 that in the p ainting s of Lee Krasner the 
great pounding rhythms of Abstract Expressionism had 
found themselves a new drummer. 

Still, the decisive factor was beyond a doubt the abil¬ 
ity of American women artists to come on as free and In¬ 
dependent human beings, rather than as the tolerated ap¬ 
pendages of men. This specific character has not been 
found elsewhere on anything like so large a scale. When 


given equality o! opportunity, they were well able to take 
it. When denied that equality, they want ahead aM the 
same, as Louise Nevelson did when she was just the 
daughter and granddaughter of timber merchants in 
Minsk, and as Lee Krasner did when aha produced the 
early pain tin g s that now look so strong and sot a tatn is 
sight bothered to look at them. 

Quite apart from the factors so far mentioned, there 
may also be a neurological factor of a kind not yet brought 
into the open. Dr. Lewis Thomas has something to say 
about that, too. “It is my belief,” he says, "that childhood 
lasts considerably longer is the males of our species than 
in the females. There is somewhere a deep center of im¬ 
maturity built Into the male brain, always needing 
steadying and redirection, designed to be reconstructed 
and instructed, perhaps analogous to the left-brain center 
for male birdsong, which goes to pieces seasonally and re¬ 
quires the reassembling of neurones to function properly 
when spring comes. Women keep changing the upper, 
outer parts of their minds all the time, like shifting the 
furniture or changing their handbags, but the center tends 
to hold as a steadier, more solid place.” 

How about that, for something to think over on the 
beach? Rash as it may be for a layman to comment, there 
is undeniably about some of the women artists X have 
mentioned a steadiness of development and a sense of 
pacing that very much contrast with the career style of 
many a male artist, here and elsewhere. Nothing could be 
farther from that style, with Its compound of aggressive¬ 
ness and opportunism, than the development of Agnes 
Martin, or of Elizabeth Murray. Anyway, as provocative 
ideas go, I rate that one very high. 
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Miss Bartlett’s “In the Garden No. 116” (1982)-—She has no 
trouble holding her own at the Modem. 
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TheyVe learned how S22.3 billion in assets 
provides resources for innovative trade 
packaged And they’re finding, in 360 banking 
offices in 14 countries, specialists who can 
streamline documentation and facilitate 
exchange transactions. Bank Hapoalim, one of 

the world’s 100 leading banks, integrating 

international facilities with a very personalized 

approach to trade with Israel 

# And that's something to talk about 

>Bank Hapoalim!,^ baAKWtta 

Head Office: 50 Rothschild Btvd., 65124 Td Aviv, Td: {03)6281 n 
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DID PACIFISTS make Auschwitz 
passible? The name of Auschwitz is 
all loo often taken in vain, not least 
so in Germany. 

The latest instance in which it was 
used to grind a political axe was 
when Heiner Geissler, Bonn's 
minister for family affairs and 
secretary .general of the ruling 
Christian Democrats,.on June 15 at¬ 
tacked the peace ■ movement and 
argued that it had been their 
forerunners, the pacifists of the 
mjijs and 1930s,.who had made 
Auschwitz possible. 

Geissler’s statement in the 
Bundestag aroused an immediate 
storm or protest from the Social- 
Democrats, the Greens, and also 
some Free Democrats. SPD 
Bundestag member Ernst 
Wakemathe. choking with outrage, 
wanted to know whether Geissier 
meant to put the guilt for having 
been gassed in Auschwitz on 
Waltemathe’s own relatives, who 
had been pacifists. The leader of the 
Social Democratic opposition 
wrote a letter to Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl, demanding a retraction from 
Geissler. and announcing that 
otherwise his faction would in¬ 
troduce a motion calling for the fir¬ 
ing of Geissler. 

Geissler wrote Waltemathe a let¬ 
ter in which he modified his state¬ 
ment. but did not retract. Later, 
a day * before the 
Bundestag rose for the summer 
recess, the SPD motion, supported 
by the Greens, was debated and — 
given the absolute majority of the 
ruling coalition — rejected. 

THE DEBATE, however, revealed 
to 1 what extent large segments of the 
German public, particularly 
rightwards from the centre, still 
tend to trivialize the enormity of the 
crimes committed in the name of 
Germany. 

The immediate occasion for Geiss- 
ler's statement was a Der Spiegel 
interview with Bundestag member 
Josef Fischer from the Greens. In 
that interview, Fischer, speaking of 
the nuclear-arms race in Europe, 
said: “It is certainly right not to 
cover up the uniqueness of the 
crime which the National Socialists 
committed against the Jewish peo¬ 
ple with hasty, analogies. 
Nevertheless, 1 find it morally 


PACKING AWAY their tape 
recorders, toaster ovens and teddy 
bears, the American students on 
Mount Scopus are going home. 
Having completed the Hebrew 
University's One Year Programme 
(OYP), the 550 or so un¬ 
dergraduates are signing each 
other’s year books, exchanging 
phone numbers, and returning to 
universities in the U.S. to complete 
their degrees.' - 

The OYP, set up m 1955, began 
with some 20 students coming to 
spend their junior university year in 
Israel. By 1966 there were over 150 _ 
students on the programme —" 
aimed at providing “an academic 
introduction to Judaism and Israel, 
that often leads to the strengthening 
of the Jewish identity," in the words 
of Israel Roi, Vice-Provost of the 
Rolhberg School for Overseas Stu¬ 
dents which houses the programme. 

And indeed, the OYP seems to 
achieve this aim: “I’ve learned a 
great deal, about Judaism and 
Israel, in my time here," said Abby 


THE GLOOM boom is on. Beginn¬ 
ing with the ninth day of Av, 
through the Slichot prayers, and 
culminating with the grand silence 
ofYom Kippur, we are about to ex¬ 
perience our regular one-month- 
ordeaf of sermons, (aments and 
repentance dished out by Israel 
Radio in portions of Sephardi, 
Ashkenazi, Cochin, Kurdish and 
you-name-it traditions. There are 
no alternatives for secular listeners, 
although, to the best of common 
knowledge, they represent the -ma¬ 
jority of radio fee-payers. 

I take issue with the Tisha Be’Av 
programmes in particular, without 
belittling the significance of the day. 
What occurred was a historical 
tragedy of the greatest magnitude, 
but it was a long time ago — and 
didn’t necessarily happen on the 9th 
of Av. either. 

According to the records, the 
First Temple was destroyed by 
Nebuchadnezzar on the seventh day 
of Av, 586 B.C.E. (Kings II, chapter 
25, 8-9). The prophet Jeremiah said 
it occurred on the 10th day of the 
month. The rabbis, however, chose 
the 9th as a fast day because of the 
unusual number of calamities that 
befell the Jewish People on that 
date. 

So let us observe our banishment 


Pacifists and 
Auschwitz 

By MEIR MERHAV/Post Bout Correspondent 



frightening that, even after 
Auschwitz, it is not yet taboo, 
within the rationale of the modem 
system, to prepare mass destruction 
— this time not along the lines of a 
racist ideology, but along the lines 
of the East-West conflict I do not 
draw an analogy here with 
Auschwitz, but I say that Auschwitz 
should be a reminder to denounce 
this kind of rationale, and to fight 
against it politically." 

A few days after that interview 
appeared, Geissler said in the 
Bundestag: “The conceptual linking 
of mass destruction in Auschwitz 
with the defence of a free and 
democratic state of law through 
nuclear deterrence is-a confusion of 
concepts and spirits, which we have 
to comend with nowadays. Mr. 
Fischer, in reply to wbal you have 
said there, [.should Ike to draw 
your attention to the following: the 
pacifism of the 1930s, which differs 
only little in its ethical views from 


what appears in the argumentation 
of present-day pacifism — that 
pacifism of Lhe 1930s is what made 
Auschwitz possible." 

IN THE Bundestag debate a week 
later, Geissler was castigated, 
together with his defenders — 
Chancellor Kohl himself and CDU 
faction leader Alfred Dregger — for 
falsifying history and adopting posi¬ 
tions dangerously close to those of 
the Deutschnationale, the Nazis' 
fellow-travellers. 

"How can you speak of 
Auschwitz,” Hans Jochen Vogel 
asked Geissler, “without Hitler’s 
racial madness, without his criminal 
claim to absolute power that led 
him to exterminate human beings 
like obnoxious insects — without 
mentioning all these even with one 
word?._And how can you speak of 
pacifism without mentioning that it 
was the German pacifists who had 
been among the most decisive 


Junior 

ambassadors 


iy DAVID HOROVITZ/Jenisalem Post Reporter 


Polonsky, who is returning next- 
week to her studies at Pennsylvania 
State. “Where before I never con¬ 
sidered making aliya, it is a serious 
proposition.now," she added. 

Most students seem to have 
shrugged aside the problems of a- 
room that would fit in mom’s car, a 
foreign language and a choice of 
only two-and-a-half TV channels, to 
the extent that only a curt letter 
from the folks back home has kept 
them from staying on. “’I’d love to 
stay and finish my degree here,” 


said Suzy Goldman from Maryland, 
“but I promised my parents I’d go 
back, so I will.” 

This year’s programme included 
an ulpan, Jewish history and Israeli 
society courses, talks and tours. Stu¬ 
dents went on kibbutz and army 
study visits, and several look part in 
the OYP Volunteer Project — 
providing a weekly Moadon for the 
mentally handicappe'd from 5 to 16 
years old, or visiting and . helping 
elderly Jerusalemites; 

For most students this was a first 


Surfeit of sermons 


LISTENING IN..yZe’ev Schul 


from Spain, which happened on the 
9th of Av, 1492 — but not the 
destruction of the two Temples. 
Josephus Flavius also claims the 
Romans destroyed the Second 
Temple on the 10th of Av. 

Where does that leave us? For all 
we know, we may be attending a 
simha on the 10th day of Av — the 
day available evidence says the 
wuHs of the First Temple crumbled 
and also that on which the torch was. 
tossed into the Holy of Holies of the 
Jewish People. 

What 1 am trying to say is that it is 
all redundant: the observant don’t 
listen in on the 9th of Av, anyway. It 
is not that I mind religious program¬ 
mes: what I object to is their fre¬ 
quency and duration, and, above 
all. the lack of alternatives. I like to 
pick my own dates for being sad. • 

ON THE OTHER HAND, there 
was last Sunday's programme, . 
featuring- something called the 
“Feast of the Translators <X the Bi¬ 


ble in the Armenian Church” and a 
lesson by Rabbi Adin Steinsaltz. 

Whai got me was that the true 
religious significance of the night was 
totally overlooked by our radio 
programmers. For this was none 
other than, the 15th of Av (Tu 
B-e’Av), the traditional day of 
biblical merrymaking, when the 
virgins of Israel would don white 
smocks and go into the vineyards to 
sing and dance and indulge in 
whatever activities were permitted 
within the framework of biblical 
morality. The day marks the one 
harvest festival. It rates as a minor 
holiday on'the Jewish calendar, but 
is equal in standing with Purim. 

A nice touch to the event, ac¬ 
cording to my copy of the En- 
: .cyclopedia Judaica, was that the 
maidens all borrowed the dresses 
they wore for the occasion, so that 
there should be no loss of face for 
any giri unable to afiord a dress of 
her own. One old lecher of my ac¬ 
quaintance suggested there was 


l.i’vinc Arts 


voices against Hitler and whom he 
tortured and murdered in con¬ 
centration camps long before 
Auschwitz?" 

Willy Brandt, the veteran 
* chairman of the SPD, has rarely 
been seen in such a rage when he 
protested against Geissler’s slander 
of the victims of Auschwitz. Even 
Woirgang Mischnick, the faction 
leader of the Free Democrats, cal¬ 
led upon him to retract. 

Ail these appeals and protests, 
however, were oT little avail. Geiss- 
ler. notorious as an abrasive 
polemicist, went only so far as to 
qualify his statement, saying that he 
had not meant to saddle the German 
pacifists with the guilt for 
Auschwitz, and should have said 
that the pacifism of the 1930s — 
meaning the British and French, 
Chamberlain arid Daladier — had 
made Auschwitz possible by not 
stopping Hitler. 

Kohl rose to the defence of his 
colleague and accused the opposi¬ 
tion of being undemocratic for 
protesting against Geissler’s version 
of recent German history. Geissler 
did not mean to hurt anyone's feel¬ 
ings — but was it not true that the 
appeasement policy of Chamberlain 
and Daladier had contributed 
significantly to the shaping of the 
political scene in those years? The 
opposition. Kohl charged, was 
merely trying to push Geissler and 
himself into a right-wing corner. 

KOHL is no heir to Nazi ideology. 
Nor is Geissler. who, in the Chris¬ 
tian Democratic Party, belongs to 
the left wing in social policy. Both 
are democrats, in their own fashion, 
and nobody in the debate charged 
them with anything else. 

However, they speak for many in 
Germany who are, even after nearly 
40 years of democracy, still not able 
to see the post as part of their own 
history, but 95 an act of God, an ac¬ 
cident of nature, the fault of others, 
the sins of a bygone generation that 
are best forgotten and, in part, con¬ 
doned. 

But as Vogel asked in 
the debate, are these democrats 
not aware in what ideological 
neighbourhood they put themselves 
when they revive the terminology of 
“stab-in-the-back," or of calling op¬ 
ponents “criminals" and the like? 


visit to Israel, and some took the op¬ 
portunity to travel to Egypt — tak¬ 
ing in Lhe Valley of the Kings, the 
Sphynx-and the pyramids. An 
enterprising few even went to 
Jordan. 

This year marked the establish¬ 
ment of the "Eternal Link,” a one- 
day event aimed at putting the year 
in perspective, and providing infor¬ 
mation, ideas and skills to be 
utilized on the campuses of the U.S. 
next year. 

Aware that they would return 
home as representatives of Israel, 
this year's students seemed more 
than ever alive to the importance of 
being well informed on the various 
controversies in the country, sure to 
be a focus of questioning in the 
Slates. 

The Americans are going home, 
but as ambassadors of Israel, who 
with the varied experiences of their 
one year here behind them, are bet¬ 
ter equiped than most to present an 
accurate.picture of the country to 
(heir friends there. 


more to it than the Jewish quest for 
social justice — the purpose, he sur¬ 
mised, was to emphasize the 
maidens' physical attributes rather 
than their attire. 

AS f SAID before, Fve nothing 
against reasonable quantities of yid- 
dishkeit. being a regular listener — 
when I'm awake — of the early 
morning readings and interpretation - 
of the Mishna (the second part of 
tractate Midot is now under way). 

I particularly liked yesterday’s 
story of how Nicanor went to Egypt 
to cast the bronze Temple doors : 
and brought them back on board I 
ship. A storm arose and, in order to 
lighten the vessel, the sailors tossed 
one secLion of a portal into the sea. 
They were about to send another 
after it, when Nicanor declared that 
they would have to throw him into 
the water first Thereupon, so the 
legend goes, the waLers subsided im¬ 
mediately. There must be a moral 
there somewhere. 

The 15th of Av also marks the 
waning of summer. As of this date, 
there was no more hewing of wood 
for the altars, the reason being, we 
are told, that there weren’t enough 
summer months left to dry the wood 
in such a way as to render it fit for 
Temple use. 


Israel Lands Administration 
Southern District 


OfaMm Local Council 


Ministry of Construction and Housing 
Southern District 


Build YoUr Home at Ofakim 
Remaining Plots 

Several plots are still available at the above area, in die published Build 
Your Home framework. 

These plots will be allocated to the public on the basts of updated land 
value and development costs. 

Other conditions as in the original prospectus and subject to changes 
indicated in this notice. 

The plots will be allocated to the public from 10 a.m. on Sunday, July 31. 
1983 on a first.come first served basis. On the above hour a draw will be 
held among those present. At the time of registration, to be held at the 
Administration office, southern district. Rehov Ben-Zvi (above Yahalom 
halls), a IS 25.000 deposit must be made, in the form of a bank cheque. The 
sum is down payment on lease fees. 

Further details era available at the Administration's district office atthe 
above address. This notice is valid until October 4. 1983. 


The Bal-Sheva Dance Company 

in cooneraison tthh the American Embassy in Nnit] present 

american-dance-theater 

ALVIN AILEY 

Ws arc pleated to announce that due to ihcsr for met success in braes 
ihe companv h.-\ j creed ! .o perform here ueam m a combined 
proemm oi neu and oid v.orks. 


Jerusalem — Binyenei Ha’uma — Tuesday, 26.7.83 at 9 p.m. 

Tickets ai Kla’im. 8 Shumai St..Tel. 02-240869, 234061 
Caesarea — Roman Amphitheatre ■— 

- Wednesday — 27.7.83 at 8.30p.m. Saturday — 30.7.83 at 8.30 p.m. 

Thursday — 28.7.83 at 8:30 p.m. Sunday — 31,7.83 at 8.30 p.m. 
Friday — 29.7 at 230 pan. 

Sole appearance at Mann Anditorimm, Tel Aviv 
Main distributors: Hadran. 90 Ibn Gabirol SL, Tel Aviv, 03-248787. 
24 ag 44 : The North: Kupai Haifa, II Rehov Baerwuld. Tel. 04- 
662244: The Sharon: 86 Rehov Sokolow. Ramal .Hasharon. Tel. 03- 
494786. 


ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK i 

[in support of Art and Culture. MM 
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THE INSIDE TRACK 

A perceptive guide to shopping and services in Jerusalem 


ABUZIN6 REDOCTHUiS 

IGjo 

Cartoon. 

Cost conscious families are 
making a bee line to CANAAN 
FASHIONS and picking up 
bargains from a whole range of 
summer ‘83 dresses, skins, 
overalls, trousers, blouses and 
more. Drop by at KIBBUTZ 
TZORA any day of the week 
from 10 a.m. till 4. Friday 10 till 
12. CANAAN original hand¬ 
made dolls also on sale. 
VISA//SRACARD accepted. 
KIBBUTZ TZORA. near Beit 
Shemesh. Tel. 02-911981. 7 
days a week. 


I COIFFURE de 

in PARS In 
fSfVl^JERDSAIEM 

Words of praise and 
recommendation from satisfied 
clients have established 
COLETTE AND MAXIM E as the 
capital's leading ladies 1 and 
men’s hairstylists. Trained and 
qualified at L’OREAL in Paris 
they are unsurpassed in the 
wonderful results achieved in 
styling, colouring, blow and 
roller setting. Their cool and 
roomy salon in the Jerusalem 
Hilton makes a visit a pleasure. 
For an appointment telephone 
02-536441 or 536151 (ask for 
the beauty parlour). COLETTE 
AND MAXIME, first class 
service, reasonable prices. 
Sunday thru Thursday 9 a.m.-6 
p.m., Monday till 1 p.m., Friday 
till 2 p.m. 


USE TOUR HEAD.... 

and take the drudge out of 
gardening. Whether you've a 
little green patch, a couple of 
dunam or an estate like a 
Rothschild you’ll be glad to 
know that GESHEM is there to 
help. They've every kind of 
moderri gardening and 
agricultural equipment you can 
imagine. Lawn mowers (electric 
or petro), the amazing Flymo 
hovercraft mower, cuts on an air 
cushion, weekend mowers, 
hedge ctrttere and trimmers, 
chain saws (all shapes and sizes 
— exclusive Sachs-Dolmar (all 
spares available), cultivators, 
shears, pruners etc and the 
amazing Green Machine for 
trimming, brush, bush and tree 
cutting-in ail those awkward 
places. GO SEE, GESHEM, 
Rehov Yannai 6. Tel. 233191. 
Hours 9 — 5, Friday 9 —1. 
Easy payment terms available. 


BARGAIN 




■TON TOSE 

In the height of summer, we 
have low, low prices. Take a 
cruise to Cyprus with full board, 
casino, disco, swimming pool, 
from $110 return. Our VUSA 
airfares can't be beat — try LA 
— San Francisco for only $28. 
AH over the States from $349. 
What gives you 12 unlinked 
payments to South Africa for 
only $9777 Zion Tours, where 
quality service comes first Ask 
about our organised tours to the 
Far East and South Africa. Need 
Kosher tours or hotels in Israel? 
That's us too. ZION TOURS 23 
HILtEL St (next to Shammai St 
Post Office) 02-233326/7/8. 
Open every day 8.30 till 6.30 
p.m. Wednesday and Friday till 
1 p.m. 


HA’ADAMA, 

THE 

CAftEAL’S 



Seven years old and still the 
capital's leading health store. 
HA'ADAMA, winner of Israel's 
Selected Products and Business 
Award 1983 has the largest 
selection of health and nature 
products in town. Just in... Fresh 
Jericho Papaya from Dr Rose 
Bilbooi. health breads. Hain oils 
and salad dressings, natural 
cosmetics, dried nuts, herbs and 
spices, mung, alfalfa and 
fenugreek for sprouting, 
wholewheat flour, bran and 
wheat germ (bulk purchased — 
cheaper for you) apple cider, 
vinegar, tiger nuts (chufes) and 
hundreds of more great natural 
foods. HA'ADAMA. 4 BEZACEL 
ST., (opposite Art Academy) Tel 
246609. Open 7 a.m.-6 p.m. 


MAGIC-LAWN MOUTHWATERING 


A manicured lawn, smooth as a 
baby's bottom, can be yours in a 
jiffy, thanks to MAGIC-LAWN. 
Kibbutz Givat Brenner's ready 
cut turf squares, available for 
gardens, condominiums, hotels, 
institutions etc. from NEOT 
GARDENING. Neot also 
landscapes, designs, plants and 
maintains gardens of every size. 
Irrigation systems installed and 
serviced. Phone NEOT GAR¬ 
DENING. 02-690752: leave 
your number on the tape, we'll 
ring back. Estimates free, 
reliable service — with a smile. 


FREELY 

CONVERTIBLE HIGH 
INTEREST FOREIGN 
CURRENCY ACCOUNTS. 

Bank Leumi. Israel’s first and 
largest bank, is now offering 
even better services for tourists, 
non-residents, temporary 
residents, and new immigrants 
at Bank Leumi’s Jerusalem 
Tourist Centre Branch, 47 Jaffa 
Rd. Open a Time Deposit 
account in any foreign currency, 
receive maximum interest (tax 
free in Israel), bank by mail and 
withdraw at your convenience. 
Services also available at Bank 
Leumi's Tourist Service 
Branches in Jerusalem at King 
David. Plaza. Hilton. Ramada- 
Shalom. Diplomat and Sheraton 
hotels. The Tourist Centre, in 
addition to operating .Free 
Foreign Currency Time Deposit 
Accounts (confidentiality 
assured) exchanges foreign 
currency, redeems State of 
Israel Bonds, handles checking 
and securities accounts, 
properly and business deals, 
withdrawals by mail or telex and 
provides many other facilities 
that you expect from one of the 
world's top banks. Our English 
speaking multi-lingual tellers 
are at your service also in our 
Tel Aviv Tourist Centre. 130 
Ben Yehuda Street. Tel. (03) 
229231 and at Tel Aviv’s major 
hotels along the sea front Why 
not drop in for details: 

BANK LEUMI. JERUSALEM 
TOURIST CENTRE. 47 JAFFA 
ROAD. P.O.B. 2090, 

Tel. 227471/2/3/4. 
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HctirCare~We Care 

7 ; mesflat-yesharfm 
tel: 248536, Jerusalem 

S The RmgS 

FINE JEWEWLCOSTOM 
MAD E JUST FOR YOU 

Have you ever looked, for that 
something special in a ring, a 
pendant, a brooch or a necklace, 
and just couldn't find it? Well, 
look no further. Bob Faber of 
THE RING, a new kind of 
jewelry store, will fashion 
something just for you. Ha'll 
• transform your family heirloom, 
make a unique setting for a 
piece of Roman glass or ancient 
coin, or create an original 
masterpiece. If you're a dis¬ 
criminating buyer, a visit to THE 
RING is well worthwhile. 17 
JAFFA ROAD (opposite City 
Hall). Tel. 02-231032. 


THE INSIDE TRACK 

is an aid to the discriminating 
consumer. Whether a small 
business, a large enterprise, a 
special service or a distinctive 
product, advertising in this 
column brings positive results. 
Interested? Then ring Ray 
Bernard at 02-528181. 


DRIVE 

CAREFULLY 


Escape the kitchen! VESSELY’S 
FAST FOOD is THE deli 
takeaway in Jerusalem. We 
make a picnic easier to 
prepare... and incredibly 
delicious. Or perhaps you’re 
planning a party — whatever 
the occasion, for take-away or 
catering. VESSELY’S is the 
answer. Choose from cholent. 
salted (corned) beef, kishke. 
stuffed cabbage, chicken livers, 
chopped liver, stuffed shnitzel. 
soups, sreaks. gefilte fish, kugei. 
latkes, mushroom and spinach 
blintzes. dozens of salads and 
other real heimische appetizers, 
wines and beers. Makes you 
hungry just reading about it. 
Kosher LeMehadrin. VESSELY. 
31 KEREN KAYEMET. 
REHAVIA (comer Ibn Ezra) Tel. 
639131. Open Sun.-Thurs. 9 
a.m.-7 p.m.. Friday till 2 p.m. 


SOPER EAST 

ara cowor 

W B/W AND 
PROCESSING 

Tourists and visitors — see 
what you've shot. MIRIGAL 
PHOTO SERVICES keep 
promises. They also provide first 
class photo, video and audio 
visual services on the spot. For 
barmitzvahs and weddings, brits 
and birthdays, conferences and 
reunions. At the HILTON 
HOTEL (02-536151 Ext 3151). 
Sunday thru’ Thurs. 7.30 a.m til 
9 p.m. Fridays til 3 p.m. At the 
LAROMME HOTEL (02- 
663161) Sun. thru’ Thurs. 7 
a.m. til 10 p.m.. Fridays tii 3 
p.m. At the Laromme. Mirigal 
also supply newspapers and 
magazines, cigarettes and 
sweets, holiday gifts and more. 
MIRIGAL PHOTO SERVICES 
AND DRUG STORE. 


COME GROW 

WITH US! 

Sweet Basil, Just one of the 
lovely herbs ideal * for~ ggfiten. 
pot or balcony at only IS 45. 
Carnations and chrysan¬ 
themums at IS 12. 
choose your colour. Seedlings at 
IS 5. Dozens of' different 
flowering plants and ferns, every 
type of garden and house plant, 
trees, bushes, ferns. Bonzai. 
fertilisers, window-boxes etc. 
Gardens planned, executed and 
maintained. Advice and 
suggestion from Yona and Dido 
and Yousouf late of Ben Gad, 
now at the most popular nursery 
in town. HA'MASHTELA. 17 
BEITAR. TALPIOT (bus 7). Open 
7.30-1. 4-6. Friday 7-2. 







Protect your car from heat and 
sun. prolong its life with a car 
cover. Window sun shields, 
spray to stop plastic splitting. 
Wind deflectors — open 
windows — no draft. Luggage 
racks for easy touring, 
picnicking etc., steering wheel 
locks. fix-a-flat puncture sealers 
and hundreds of other car 
accessories. Drop by or let us 
mail order it to your home. 
SOLOMON'S, the preferred car 
accessory supplier. 24 REHOV 
AGRQN (down the road from 
the American Consulate). Tel. 
02-248925. NOWS THE TIME 
TO BUY A CAR COVER 


ZION KALIMI, ^ 

at your 
SERVICE 

If you're looking for a small 
insurance agency with a 
personal service, able to look 
after ail your insurance needs 
whether large or small then give 
a ring and make an appointment 
with Zion Kalimi. He'll answer 
without obligation, all your 
insurance queries about life, 
medical, travel, personal, 
accident, automobile, mortgage 
protection, comprehensive 
home owner/householder, 
business, shop etc. Cali ZION 
KALIMI INSURANCE AGENCY. 
BEN YEHUDA 10. Suite 1: 
Telephone 02*243944. 
.249484. Open non-stop 8.30 
a.m.-7 p.m. 


MBBM 
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By AARON SITTNER ■ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

. Construction engineers, 
architects and building contractors 
are up in arms over new regulations 
b\ the Interior Ministry, scheduled 
|o go into effect next month. 

. The stricter rules require con¬ 
struction engineers to report every 
two weeks to the local city engineer 
pn.the progress of each and every 


Need for bi-weekly progress report irks building engineers 

ETTNFR • project. These reports must be- ac- building engineer, Eldad Bookspan, procedure would slow down the 


project. These reports must be ac¬ 
companied by a written statement 
in which the engineer certifies that 
he hits visited the construction site 
and that the materials used conform 
to the approved building plan. 

Failure to submit these two bi¬ 
weekly reports — even once — 
would result in revocation of the ‘ 
building permit. 

Arguing that supervising con¬ 
struction work is not the job of the 


building engineer, Eldad Bookspan, 
chairman of the Independent 
Architects and . Building Engineers 
Association, said; “The new regula¬ 
tions make building engineers the 
scapegoats of the public and of the 
local authorities. By making our 
members liable to criminal and civil 
suits, the regulations would soon 
put us out of business.” 

Besides, he added, the additional 
paper work, involved in the new 


pace of cormruction and lead to 
higher costs. 

David Stem, president of the 
Federation of Builders and 
Contractors, agrees with the 
Architects and Engineers Associa¬ 
tion. He said: ” Every amendment to 
the Planning and Building Law 
seems to make things worse than 
they are. What we need now is a 
complete revision of that law.” 


YOU CAN GET MORE 


OUT OF YOUR 


INVESTMENT PORTFOLIO 


COME AhO 


AT THE 


fife! 
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is 



to maximize 


SHEARSON CLAL. PORTFOLIO MANAGEMENT: 

the professional brokers, invite you SYSTEMS AND STRATEGIES TO MAXIMIZE PROFIT POTENTIAL 

tZTr'TlZZZTnt e i- Introduction ■ 'ROBERT V. ISRAEL 

seminar on investments and • , „ ^ , 

share-holding. *General Manager Shearson Clal 

The seminar will take place at the 2. Portfolio Strategy, 

LAROMME HOTEL , JERUSALEM a structlired a PProach HASKELL SELIGMAN 

• 7 o qq tTm.r-c. a on o « ™ Resident Manager Shearson Clal Jerusalem 

Date. 7.8.83 . Hours: 4.30-8 p.m. 3 . Intermission with coffee and cake 

and will be conducted in English. 4. Option strategies; increased cashflow or increased leverage 

To register please mail the attached coupon, together with a remittance of IS 750 — per participant (VAT INCL.) 
P/ease note: The number of places is limited ‘ v 


I Shearson Clal Investment House Ltd. i 

| Clal Center. 97 Jaffa Rd. Jerusalem , 94342 ' I 

I l /We wish to participate in the seminar "Portfolio Management: | jeiioc ^ , 

I * _ . * ■ " ASUfKUARYOF 

Systems and strategies to maximize profit potential . I 

■ Enclosed please find our cheque no......for the sum of. . Shekels ■ 

I to cover the registration fee for..participant^. » 

Name ........-. j 

I Company. ...... -. I SHEARSON CLAL INVESTMENT HOUSE Li 

I ijjj „ • Clal Houjs. 5 Dmyanov St, Tal Aviv 63143 , kraal 

I Address. ...........-. j t«l (03)295503.291 866 

Inle&onv.qffiF', ...Private......—.. ' 

J1tiL|0Z)243S33-4 


ShEARSOtJ CLAL The Professional Brokers 




SHEARSON CLAL INVESTMENT HOUSE Ltd. 


ONE-AND-ONE CROSSWORDj 


ACROSS 

S Global degree of freedom 
(8) , 

9 A speaker returning brief 
thank s amid golden words 
( 6 ) 

10 Is it .suitable for a fellow to 
take it? (3) . 

11A rum old ring scheming, 
and Z don't like the smell 
of it (8) . ^ j 

12 Fish strike in Pacific island 
16} 

13 A tiny cast acting with false 

style (10, 5) . 

15 Try putting extra-terrestnal 
representative in a man s 
race first (7) __ 

18 Taken in by the spelling (7) 

21 Polish courses here ending 
the day's lessons? (9, 6) 

2d Tie down unruly set in the 
cooler (6) 

255 International organisation I 
serve- messed up the whole 
system (8) 

26St Umberto's inner man? 
(3) 

27 Gangsterland’s Albert East 
put the lid on it (6) 

23 A choice menu (1, 2, 5) 


DOWN 

1 Defence chops perhaps take 
in heavy guns (6) 

2 Detailed information for 
backing horses? (3, 3) 

3 One who aims to get big 
names (9. 6) 

4 A recurring phrase from the 
umpire; “An artist is bat¬ 
ting 1” (7) 

5 A little building-up to re¬ 
store the sickly (7, 8) 

6 A first-degree man not in 
any union (8) 

7 Be cool at fixing footwear 

„ (8 > 

14 Reformer’s start to over¬ 
throw corruption (3) 

16 Three bodies afloat after 
craftily joining up (8) 

17 Six given new notice about 
dispossession (8) 

19 Low sound in fixe milking 
shed (31 

20 The kind of beastliness 
found in our race (7) 

22 Has put Eastern money into 
some laughably wild stock 

23 $here film actors simulate 
violent attacks (6) 


H *: M; 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jcnnlra: Kup.it Holim Cl Jit. Romema. 
523191. Balsam. Salah Eddin. 272315. 
Shu'jfaL Shu'afai Road. 810108. Dar Eldaun, 
Herod's Gate. 282058. 

Td Ad*: Sdch Dov. Tochnii Lamed, 428510. 
Kupa; Holim Leamit, 4 Heft man, 268271. 
Netanya: Itanur. 82 Petah Tikvj. 40967. 
HaHm: Yavne, 7 Ivn Sina, 672288. Hayesod. K. 
Bialifc. 704185. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


FIRST AID 


M.igen David Adorn nnt aid centres are open 
Irom K p.m. to 7 im. Emergency home calls 
by doctors at fixed rates. Sick Fund members 
should enquire about rebate. 

Phone numbers. Jerualem. Tel Aviv. Haifa — 
JtM D.»n Region (Riimji Gan. flnei BraJc. 
Gi'ulaytm) — 781 111. 

Ashdod 2222 Nazareth 54333 

Axhkelon 23333 Netanya 23333 

Bai Yarn 5S55V6 Petah Tikva 912333 

Bccrshcha 78331 Rehovot 054-51333 

fcil.it 72333 Rishon LeZion 94*333 

Hadera 22333 Safed 30333 

Hoion 803133/4 Tiberias 20111 
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JeraMlenr Bihar Holim (pediatrics. EN’.TJ. 
Hadassah E.K. (internal, surgery, orthopedics, 
pphihalmojcgvj. Misgav Ladach (obstetrics). 
Td Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics, internal, surgery). 
Netaoyi: Lamado (obstetrics, internal, 
pediatrics.' gyneeuiogyi. 

Misgav Ladach: Open Bne 4-6 p.m. every 
Monday answers to obstetrics. gynecological, 
stenlity. sexual functioning and family plann¬ 
ing problems. Tel. 02-633356. 


POLICE 


Dial 100 in most parts of tbt country, lo Tiberias' 
dal 924444. HrjwSteBont 40444. 


A->hdi>d 2222 »suareih 54333 

Axhkclon 23333 Netanya 23333 

Bji Y.un 58555/6 Petah Tikva 912333 

Bccrvhchj 78333 Rehovot 054-51333 

fcil.it 72333 Rishon LeZion 942333 

Hadcra 22333 Safed 30333 

Hoion 803133/4 Tiberias 20111 

N.ihjri>:i 923333 

"Esan'* — Mental Health First Aid, TeL: 
Jerusalem 6M91I. Td Ad* 2S33II. Haifa 538- 
888. Beersbeba 48111. Netanya 35316. 

Rape Crisis Centre (24 boars), for help call Td 
Anr. 1234379, Jerusalem— 8]0120, and Half* 


FLIGHTS 


24-HTOURS FLIGHT 

INFORMATION SERVICE 


(mula-Ufw) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE 1 
03-295555 (20 Hites) 


QflJEE OMSWOiffl 
ACROSS 

1 Sports implement 


5 Rows 

8 The dumps 

9 Royal house 
19 Nervous flutter 
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11 True 
32 Deep gorge 
14 Strange tiring 
17Beemoup, 
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5 Matted 

6 An attempt 
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Your money and your questions 



By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 

QUESTION: Very little Is written 
about Index linked bonds. Are they a 
good investment? 

ANSWER: Many of the govern¬ 
ment index-linked bond issues have 
not kept pace with inflation. In 
June, however, yields of 11 percent 
were visible amongst some of these 
bonds. There are prospects for a 
real return over the rest of the year. 

QUESTION: Much Is written 
about the banks “stabilizing” their 
own shares. Why do they do this? 


ANSWER: A good number of 
years ago the banks as part of their 
massive expansion programmes had 
to compete for investors’ moneys 
and primarily for funds held in 
index-linked bonds. In order to 
make sure that investors would get a 
handsome return on their funds, the 
banks instituted a policy of 
stabilization for the prices of their 
shares. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in view of the excel¬ 
lent yields provided by bank shares, 
investors fully subscribe to rights is¬ 
sues of the banks. 


QUESTION: My wife *nd I «*■-' 
rider retiring in Israel. How ranch- 
money would we need to create an be¬ 
come to cover our living expenses? 


ANSWER: A nest egg of S50.0Q0 
invested in the shares of commer-. 
cial banks, based on the experience 
of recent years, could yield approx-*^to 
imateiy S 1,000 a month while leav- n 
ing the principal untouched. At cur-. $ 
rent interest rates one would need 
5120,000 to obtain an equivalent f; 
512,000 income abroad. 2; 


Devaluation won’t help exports—Euroteam 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — A massive devalua¬ 
tion of the shekel will not increase 
exports, according to the Euroteam 
financial consultants. The firm 
points out that the prices Israeli ex¬ 
ports obtain abroad are determined 
by international conditions. Any massive 
devaluation of the shekel, the ex¬ 
perts say, would probably lead to 
the government’s reducing the ex¬ 
port benefits it grants now, leaving 
manufacturers in the same position 
they are now. 

Euroteam also points out that 
while exports dropped by 5.5 per 
cent in dollar terms last year, most 


of that drop — 5.2 per cent — was 
due to lower prices obtained 
abroad. “The volume of exports 
itself fell by only 0.3 per cent.” 

Discussing prospects for this 
year, the firm notes that the gap in 
the trade balance will probably 
grow by 35 per cent, to stand at 53.9 
billion, with imports at $8.45b. and 
exports at $4.55b. This estimate is 
based on the continuation of the 
current lack of growth in exports 
and a drop in imports due to the im¬ 
position of the compulsory deposit. 
The gap will continue growing 
mainly due to the increased prices 
that Israel will have to pay for raw 
materials caused by the easing up of 
the world recession. 


“As a matter of fact, if the prices 
of both exports and imports had in¬ 
creased in 1982, as they did Jn 
former years, at a pace of five pe_r 
cent, the deficit in the balance of- 
trade would have grown to S3- : Tb-“ 
(instead of S2.9b.). “The drop in in¬ 
ternational prices reduced the trade 
deficit." 

Euroteam believes that tfie_ 
government can best reduce this 
deficit ty reducing its spending, and 
by restricting credits, or by inereas-- 
ing taxes. “Of these three ap¬ 
proaches, the most advisable is to' 
cut government spending;/' 
Euroteam believes this must lead to 
unemployment. 


Many young widows live below poverty line: 



By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Most young widows 
have a rough life in Israel, ac¬ 
cording to Moshe Pereg, general 
manager of Menora Insurance. 

Writing in a recent issue of “In¬ 
surance" (Bituah), the organ of the 
insurance industry in Israel, he 
notes that “with the death of the 
breadwinner, most widows face a 
life of hardships — which could 
have been avoided if the spouses 
had taken out life insurance as part 
of every family's savings planning." 

According to the figures he 
quotes, which are based on surveys 
by the National Insurance Institute, 
60 per cent of the widows have a 


Reagan for $8,4b. rise 
in IMF contributions 

WASHINGTON (AP). — President 
Ronald Reagan expressed support 
Saturday for legislation that would 
increase U.S.^contributions to the 
International Monetary Fund by 
58.4 billion. 

Denying that the IMF money was 
a foreign-aid “giveaway,” the presi¬ 
dent said in his weekly radio address 
that the organization “creates jobs, I 
because it keeps the wheels of world 
commerce turning.” 

He called the administration's re¬ 
quest, which is due for a House of 
Representatives vote next week, 
“important legislation for inter¬ 
national economic stability.” 


standard of living that places them 
in the lowest tenth of the population. 
Moreover, 64 per cent of these 
widows have three children, or 
more, and their sole income is from 
the National Insurance Institute. 
“Some 70 per cent of these widows 
cannot affojd the price of a movie 
or a theatre ticket.” 

Another National Insurance In¬ 
stitute survey showed that 38 per 
cent of the widows have an income 
below that of the poverty line, and 
70 per cent face “very grave finan¬ 
cial problems." The great majority 
of all these widows, 91 per cent, 
have children under the age of 18. 

Pereg suggests that the best solu¬ 
tion for this problem is that the 


breadwinners, despite the fact that 
many are young, think about the 
future, and realize that they may Jbe 
accidentally lolled, leaving a widow 
and children without adequate 
financial means. i Z 

However, he does note that more 
and more persons are thinking 
about life insurance. While 
premium income from policies sold, 
was only 522.5 million in 1968, .'it 
rose to SI62m. in 1980 (the latest 
figures available). Life insurance 
claims rose from S1.6ra. in 1969 to 
S40.9m. in 1977 (latest figures 

available). 

“The life insurance industry has 
grown much faster than the Gross 
National Product," Pereg says. 


Financial Times strike could spread 


LONDON (AP). —- A labour dis¬ 
pute closing the Financial Times for 
seven weeks worsened last week 
with a union threat to shut down ail 
the other 16 national daily and Sun¬ 
day newspapers if thexonmany4ries 
to resume printing -Ger¬ 
many. .: ..'.t-EO ... " ‘ 

The warning was issued by the 
National Graphical Association 
(NGA), a’ 136,000-member union 
whose print workers control vital 
production processes in Fleet 
Street, London's newspaper row. 

The NGA called out its 270 
members at the Financial Times in 
support of 24 press managers, who 


struck on May 31 for a pay hike: 
The 24 want a raise to £322 weekly 
from £304.67. 

The NGA ultimatum followed 
press reports that the pink-paper 
business daily is poised to resume 
priming in Frankfurt next week of* 
the 60.00CL copies it produces for 
Europe and the U.S. 

The German edition could be.lhfc 
forerunner of the whole 200,000 
print run, with copies airfreighted .to. 
Britain. 

The company, which is still pay= 
ing the rest of ks 1,500 staff, said 
that the strike is costing it one mil¬ 
lion pounds a week. 


EC staves off bankruptcy with new budget 


3^ 


THE IDinDfnill HOTEL JERU5AIE/T! 

AIM AFFAIR OF 
THE HEART 

To us ai The Windmill Hold, an 
affair of the heart means an 
unforgettable family cc/ebraticm, 
wedding, barmitzvah. private 
funciion, or meeting, in the 
historic old new city of 
Jerusalem, 
i Centrally located 
m W alking distance of the Old City 
iGlatl Kosher 

i Synagogue on the premises 
Celebrate your affair of (he 
heart in (he heart of Jerusalem 


BRUSSELS (AP). — European 
Community governments staved off 
bankruptcy for their 10-nation trade 
block Friday by agreeing to con¬ 
tribute 2.195 billion ECU more to 
their joint budget this year. 

After two days of negotiations, 
budget ministers voted 8-1-1 for a 
supplementary appropriation to pay 
ballooning, agriculture costs and 
give Britain a special 307 m. ECU 
rebate. 

One ECU equals 50.88. 

British representative Nicholas 


Ridley voted against the plan 
because he thought the British 
rebate was too low. 

EC executives proposed the sup¬ 
plementary appropriation last 
month after voicing concern drat 
the trade bloc would run out of 
money in October because of- 
higher-than-expected spending for 
agriculture subsidies. 

The total EC budget is now 25b. 
ECU. Of this 64.5m. ECU went for 
aid to foreign countries. 
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INTEBIWIONAL 
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and get the Wall Street stock exchange quotations- 
as well as the best global newspaper. 

. Sole distributor, . 

Steimatzky 



3 Mendele St.. Talbieh 
Jerusalem 92147. Israel. 
Tel:663111 Telex 26536 
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Wanted Urgently 

CLERK 

for part-time work daily 
from 1-5 p.m. on Fridays 
from 8 a.m.-l p.m. 

Good knowledge of Hebrew 
and English essential. 
Typing an asset. 

Please call 03-294222 
ext. 39 between 8-9 ajn. 
for interview. 


TOURISTS ARE INVITED ~ 
TO AN EVENING OF - 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS - 
on. all aspects of living 
. and banking in Israel. 
Tonight Monday, July 2B. 1963 
at 9 p.m. 

at th* Plaza Hotel. Jerusalem 
Document ary fi lm in English'- 

R*ff*shments ■ i- 
S ponsore d by 

Tow Vo'otsb WZO. Aliy ah and 
Absorption Dept. 5 Ban Yahuda Si... 
Janisalam. 


TeL 02-241222 


D ISRAEL 
DISCOUNT BANK 


Clal Centre. Jerusalem 


IS BemadfiL 
Arctic, n G 


WANTED 




JUNIOR ASSISTANT 

English and spoken Hebrew required 
Previous experience preferable. . 

Apply to Alexander ZvieM. TeL 628181/2261 
erusalem — 9 a.m.-l 1 a .m. daily except Friday 
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Ailing share market sinks lower 


'..'.' T VfEL AVIV. The share market' 
M *\*€swrday continued to absorb more 
‘^Jran-its customary amount .of 
•lumps and bumps” - as the week 
jegan on a disappointing note. In. 
. he background hovered a variety of 
■ incertainties which affected in¬ 
vestors’ attitudes. The uncertainties 
ncluded rumours that the Treasury 
. vas considering a 10 per cent 
devaluation. Added to this were the 
current political problems. It was 
. '‘Therefore little surprise that even 
.he hardiest of investors were 
>jcaredof the market. 

Otflik The statistics made unhappy 
Reading. A full 138 securities were 
down by 5% or more, and of these 
•. T.. 33 were “sellers only." 

v Losses of up to 10% were 
." ^recorded in the industrial sector, 
'"and similar losses were to be seen 


Tel Aviv 
Stock Exchange 

By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 

among land development, real es¬ 
tate and citrus plantation issues. 
The services and trade sector, oO 
company issues as well as invest¬ 
ment stocks reflected losses of up to 
8 per cent 

The worst performance of the 
session was pinned on Pargod, 
whose price plummeted by no less 
than 39.9%. 

The General Share Index, con*- 
mercial banks excepted, was down a 
hefty 2.4%. The service and trade 


Only the commercial banks’ 
shares were able to wind up.the ses¬ 
sion on the upside.-What little en¬ 
couragement could be drawn from 
yesterday’s action was.to be found 
in that group. The Big Three banks 
all came through with identical 
0.3% advances. Union Bank joined 
the group and the Israel General 
Bank, along with Mizrahi, chipped 
in with their customary 35-point and 
six-point, advances. 

The shares of the Maritime Bank 
were less fortunate, with the 0.1 
shares dipping by 6.5% while the 0.5 
shares were down by 3.5%. Danot 
5.0 was a 5% loser, while FIBI was 
'nearly-5% lower. 

The- mortgage bank equities 
could not keep pace with the com- 


Decision on Oal-ferad Corp. deal soon 


P-i .. - ( 

- / ^ l 

: -* V- *n 


By MACABEE DEAN to enjoy them. 

Jerusalem Post Reporter Clal sources said yesterday that 

.‘‘TEL AVIV, t The Finance “negotiations are proceeding 
Ministry is expected to reach a final ‘ satisfactorily and we are optimistic 
.'decision “within a short time" on l?iat the y win - e °d soon.” These 
the request by Clal to acquire 54 per sources added that Qal had agreed 
'■-ceiji of the equity of the Israel Cor- that it would in no way benefit froth 
' ppration, ministry sources said these tax advantages. 

' The 54 per cent which Clal wishes 

- The decision is being delayed un- to acquire are held at present as fol- 

til all legal details are worked out, lows: — Hapoalim, 20 per cent; 

"'n.so that Clal will not be able to IDB Development, -17 per cent 

h benefit from the various tax benefits (together with Baron Edmond de 

jRwhich the Israel Corporation en- Rothschild), and Mizrahi, 17 per 

Tjoys. These benefits were originally cent. The holdings of all three of the 

granted so that the Israel Corpora- Israeli firms are through their sub- 

tion could attract foreign investors, sidiaries abroad, so that in effect 

. .arid the Finance Ministry has no in- their foreign affiliates enjoy these 

.. tention of allowing local companies tax benefits. 

CLASSIFIEDS . 

: MONDAY/WEDNESDAY RATES: Minimum of IS 413.60* for 8 words; each 
- additional word IS 51.70* FRIDAY and HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum of IS 
488.00.* for 8 words; each additional word IS '81.00.* All rates include VAT. 
DEADLINES at our offices Jerusalem: Monday/Wednesday — 10 a.m. previous 
day. Friday — 5 p.m. on Wednesday. Tel Aviv and Haifa: 12 noon, 2 days before 
publication. Ads accepted at offices of The Jerusalem Post (see masthead on back 
page) and all recognized advertising agencies. *Subject to change. 




DWELLINGS 


» . - JERU SALEM • 

LOOKING FOR FLATMATE. Pleasant, 
quiet, responsible. For large furnished apart¬ 
ment on Herzog Sl Call Sam, 02-528181, ext. 
228,'(8-4) 02-665753 evenings. ' _ 

ARMON HANATZIV, exquitsltc. 3. Aug. 15 
— b months or 11 months. 5500. Tel. 02- 
720605. _ 

FURNISHED, single room flat for rdigiout 
gir ls. Tel. D2-52S951. r f t , r ; r , ■ 

j ' 

NORTH TEL AVIV apartment rentals. Con¬ 
tact specialists: Inter-Israel 03-29414t. 

■ . i NETANYA _ j'j _ 

bAVID GAFF AN. sales/re ntals, holiday 
apartmenu. TeL OS3-39372, 053-52116. 

SALE: Exclusive apartment, 240 sqm., 7 
rooms. 3 bathrooms, sea-view. Tel. 053-40993 


_ .* “sellers only," while Merav was 

clipped for a 7.5% loss. 

. There appeared to be, little 
protection from falling prices in the 
insurance group. Aryeh was down 
by almost 8%, while Phoenix 0.1 was 
1 clobbered for a 10% loss. 

Losses of up to 10% were evident 
among service and trade issues. 
Cold Storage 0.1 and Hard 5.0 were 
both down by 10%. 

Land development and real estate 
shares were hit by selling and prices 
declined across a broad front. Am- 
nonim emerged. on the “sellers 
only” list. Bayside Oil was down by 
10%, but the shares of Property and 
Building, Bayside’s parent com¬ 
pany, remained unchanged in spite 
of heavy selling pressure. 

Industrials were sharply lower. 
The most hapless individuals were 
those who are still holding Pargod 
shares, which were down by almost 
40%. In a market of this type shares 
which do not have the support of 
one of the banks of of a mutual fund 
can find their prices falling by tens 
'of percentage points. 

Investment company stocks were 
also broadly lower. Pama 0.!, in the 
United Mizrahi group of shares, was 
9.3% lower. 

It now appears that the Treasury 
has set the stage for the smooth con¬ 
clusion of the Cal-Israel Corpora¬ 
tion deal. However, investors were 
not impressed. The Israel Corpora¬ 
tion 1.0 shares were down by nearly 
6 %.' 

Index-linked bonds generally 
were moderately higher. Bonds 
linked to foreign currency were up 
by as much as. 2%. - ... 

Friday’s devaluation of the shekel 
was 2 agorot. Since the beginning of 
July the local currency has been 
devalued by 5.3% against the dollar. 
Estimates for the July index are in 
the- order of 8% and the pace of 
devaluation would have to be 
speeded up markedly if the shekel is 
to -keep pace with inflation. 


SERVICES 


"SHERUTEl HlTUl”. Extermination of in-. 
secWcockroaches. One year guarantee. 
Reasonable prices. Licence No. 186. Tel. 03- 
398321. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


INSURANCE 


LOWEST RATES, household, business, life 
insurance. Free quote in English. GOSHEN. 
Tel. 03-717611. 


LESSONS 


WANTED PERSON to dean flat once a 
week. Call Nomi, Tel. 02-637257 • _ 

TYPISTSflto. EX OPERATORS: Top paying, 
temporary jobs arc“waiting Tor you. Tran¬ 
slators' Pool. Tet, 03-221214,100 Ben Yehuda 
St. Tel Aviv. 04-663966, 5 Shmaryahu Levin 
SL. Haifa. 02-225154-5,6Yanai St- Jerusalem. 

ARABIC TO ENGLISH translator wanted for 
fuD-ti me position with the American Embassy, 
Nicosia. Cyprus. Mud have exccflent knowledge 
of Arabic and English, with ability to translate 
into fluent, idiomatic English. Good 
educational .background and working 
knowledge of current world affairs required. 
Typing ability also required. Must be willing 
to work rotating shift schedule. Salary com¬ 
mensurate with education and experience. 
Suitable candidates will be asked to undergo 
.tests. Send resume, home address, and 
telephone number to: “Translator", American 
Embassy, P.O.Box 4536, Nicosia, Cyprus. 


SECRETARY, FULL-TIME, English mother 
tongue, typing/dictation; with dynamic,.com¬ 
mercial company, Jerusalem. Tel. 02-244460. 


JAZZ/EXERCISE class, twice weekly, centra] 
location. Tel. 02-662090. 


Embassy Requires 

VILLA 

Herzliya Pituah, Xfar Shmaryahu, 
2-3 bedrooms, unAumished. - 
3 years minimum occupancy 
now to Sept. 1. 

Tel. 03-228122. 


Most active stocks 

Leu mi . 1562 3,943.6 

First Iru'l . 580 3.511.3 

Dan ot 5.0 274 2,410.9 

Sharestraded: IS800-2m. 

Convertibles: IS 18.0m. 

Bonds: IS 175.4m. 


BOARD MEMBERS. Yitzhak 
Adler and Uri Haraani have been 
appointed menbers of the board of 
management of- Bank Hapoalim, 
representing Hakibbutz Ha’artri 
and Tenuat Hamoshavim, respec- 
. tively. 


ENT’L SHIPPING 


OCEAN COMPANY Ltd. Expert reliable 
movers with 15 years experience. Professional 
packing and shipping worldwide. Special rites 
to U.&A. South Africa, UK, operating all over 
Israel. Best insurance rales on the market, 
Tdj Haifa 04-523227 (3 Hoes). Tel Aviv 03- 
296125, 03-299582 (Evenings 03-483032). 



v - 


Dynamic Co m puter Software House 
requires 

INDEPENDENT ENGLISH SECRETARY 

Mother tongue KngH&h 
Please send handwritten resume to: 

F.OJB. 36076. T el Aviv 81360. 


UniTED miZRAHI BAflH ® 


COMPARE. YOUR MONEY EARNS MORE 


DOLLAR PAZ" AND EURO PAZ" PRICES 


CURRENCY BASKET 


"DOLLAR PAZ“, 1 UNIT 
"EURO PAZ”. 1 UNIT 
SI3JI. 


PURCHASE 1 SALE 


J5&2116 

189.0115 

53.2348 



FOREIGN CURRENCY’ EXCHANGE RATES 


FOR 24.7.83 


COUNTRY 


CURRENCY 


USA 

DOLLAR 

1 

GREAT BRITAIN STERLING 

1 

GERMANY 

MARK 

1 

FRANCE 

FRANC \ 

1 

HOLLAND 

GULDEN 

1 

SWITZERLAND 

FRANC 

1. 

SWEDEN 

KRONA 

1 

NORWAY 

KRONE 

1 

DENMARK 

KRONE 

1 

FINLAND 

MARK 

1 

CANADA 

DOLLAR 

1 

AUSTRALIA 

DOLLAR 

1 

SOUTH AFRICA RAND 

1 

BELGIUM 

FRANC 

10 

AUSTRIA 

SCHILLING 10 


CHEQUES AND 
TRANSACTIONS 

PURCHASE, SALE 

500884 

50,5917 

76.3646. 

77.1321 

193450 

19.5395. 

6.4310 

6^957 ! 

17.3136 

17.4876 

23-8686 

24.1085 ; 

6.5155 

6u58lO 

6.8282 

6.8968 

5J3760- 

5.4300 

8.9675 

9.0577 

! 405869 

41X9948. 

44.0530 

44.4958 

4.5.7730 

46.2320 

9.6770 

9.7743 

'27-5558 

27.8328 

32-7374 

33.066S 

209D496 

211.1507 


.49.9600' 

76.1600- 

19.2900 
6.1900 

.17.2600 
23:8000 
6.4100 
6.7200 : 

5.2900 
8.8200 

40.1500 

42J500 

36J000 


51:4700 

78.4700 

19.8800 

6.6100 

17.7900 

24.5300 

6.7000 

7.0200 

5.5200 

9.2100 

41.7100 

45.6800 

49.0100 


27.4800’ 28.3200 
31.1800 33.6400 
20S.5100 214.8200 


4 AHUZAT BAY1T ST., TEL AVIV, 

TEL. 629414, AND AT ALL OUR BRANCHES. 


luniTED miZRAHI BAflH 


77 r*- flank ihai M* aknuur but^uatit 






S499 

SPrCIAL MONTHLY RATE 
ROOM C’.LY SINGLE OCCUPANCY 


^14 95 s 24 95 

f>P. PRISON ONLY liCOW, 01.1 

■KC L Sieves Cl-iSOC 

VAT; - oi - ■( r - r; c• i’ v-' -f r, - ? i • ne : 



1 22.7.83 

yesterday'* foreign mebaagt rates 
■pfant the Israel tP w fa n , far 
U.S. dnO^r transaction! under $3,000 
muHcdoBt «f ether currencies 
under the aqidntaas of ROO. 

Snffing . Buying 
S$ .. . ' " 60.5925 50.0883 

M 19.5564 19.3615 

inriisFR 24.0869 23:8458 

Darling ■ - 77 JT777 -76.3095 

ranch FR 6.6008 6.4360 


TJSS 50.5925 50.0883 

DM 19.5564 19.3616 

Swiss FR 24.0869 23:8458 

Starling ■ - 77JJ777 -76.3095 

French FR 6.6008 6.4360 

Dutch G 17.4819 17.3076 

ADSCrimSHlKI) - 27.8747 27.5968 

Swedish KR 6.5803 6.5147 

Danish KR 5.4333 5.3791 

■HmwegtaaKB .. B.699B 6.8309 

Finnish MX 9.0595 8.9691 

Canadians'.- - 41-0171 40.6082 

Band 46.1960 45.7356 

Australians 44.5138 44.0701 

Belgian Con (101 9.7763 9.6788 

BdgiasFin(lO) 9.7387 8-B416 

Ym (100) 21.0912 20.8810 

Italian Lire 110001. 33.0582 32.7267 


GOU>i$424JQ/425.3(Vn- 


XNTERBANK 
SPOT KATES: 

OSS 

DM 

Swiss FR 
"French TR 
Italian Xira 
Dutch G 
Yen 

Swedish XR 
DnnishER 
Norwegian XR 


1J522CV30 
2^835/45 ; 
2,0935/46 
7.769 W 8 " 
1528-76/25 . 
2-8910/25 
239.65/80 
7.6870/7.5900 
9 J100/30 
7J3KV40 


FORWARD. RATES: ' 

1 men. Sines. - awes. 
p& ’ i.5222/36 iJZKWS Ijmfl/fil 
MB 2372 V3B 2 . SS10/25 -2-£21V3fi 

smJB&-ajmsm zmsap* anas wn 


tietavasKC 
■ pile* e*i.ioo 

Commercial Banks 

IDB p 22550 — * 50 

IDB r 3623 SOI +12 

IDB B r 3660 79 

iDB.p. A 22500 3 * 

IDB op II 2670 69 

Union r 2735 379 


IDB p 22550 

IDB r 3623 

IDB B r 3660 

IDB.p. A 22500 
IDB op II 2670 
Union r 2735 

Union bp 4 r 

Discount r 4639 

Discount A r 4639 
'Discount op 2 3700 
Discount B '525 
Mizrahi r = 1519 

Mizrahi b 1519 
Mizrahi op 3 2710 

Mizrahi op 11 i ms 
Mizrahi sc 6 12200 

Mizrahi op 7 
Mizrahi sc 9 570 

Maritime Oil 800 
Maritime 05 399 

Hapoalim p.B 4400 
Hapoalim r 2426 
Hapoalim b 2426 
Hapoalim op 7 20600 
Hapoalim op 13 4960 
Hapoalim sc 6 13400 
Hapoalim sc 8 9250 

General A 6725 
Genera] op 6 34592 
General op 8 12810 

General sc 5 4280 

General 7 260 

Lcumi >562 


69 n.c. — 


na trading 
228 til 


L859 n.c. 

1.770 +6 


172 —15 — 

no trading 
97 +2 1 

249 —54 — 

M 18 —23 — 
3 —50 — 

2 JQ 2 +6 < 

227 +6 , 

— nx. 

107 +40 


% 

*her 

Magor 0.1 

(Mag 

frier LS I.OOS 

210 83 —15 

H 

(tup 

-6,7 

Aifadud p.r. 

+ .1 
+ J 

Mugor 0_s 

164 

% 

+ 13 

* 8.6 

Arpumun r 

Major op I 

720 

— 

-71 

-9.0 

Aryl 

Bond Ware 0.1 

250 

85 

-10 

—3.9 

Arvl tv 

+.6 

Bond Ware 0^ 

157 

447 

— 13 

—7.7 

Alu B l.0 > 

+.9 

Bond Wore op 

113 

117 

rt.ti. 

— 

Ala C 0.1 

— 

Yohulom 

112 

2657 

-3 

-3.0 

Tadir i.U 

+ J 

Yalta lorn op 1 

145 

300 

+ 5 

+3.6 

Tadir 5.0 


Nikuv IJ) 

110 

45 

nx. 

— 

Tadir up 1 


Nikuv 5.0 

427 

59 

—64 

— 13.0 

Bar-Ton 1 

+.2 

Nikuv op 1 

270 

II 

+ 1 

f .4 

Bar-Tun 5 

+ .1 

Consort. Hold. 

270 

s.u .1 

-29 

—9.7 

Bar-Tun up 

— 

Consort. 0.5 

196 

68 

n.c. 

— 

Gcddfruvt 1.0 

+ .4 

Consort, op B 

127 

t.a .1 

—6 

-4.9 

GoldfrvKt 5 

+ .4 

Consort, op C 

190 

I 

—6 

-3.1 

Gokirrcxi up 

+ .4 

KopcI 1 

93 

85 

*8 

+ 9.4 

Gal Ind. 1.0 


1562 3.943 


KopcI op 362 2 

Crystal ( 784 s.al 

Rapac 0.1 1774 2 

Rajvic Q.5 334 161 

Supersol 2 1230 126 

Supereol ID 681 3J3 

Supcrsol op B 850 lIN 

Time 1 625 24 

Tunc op 490 15 

Land, Bdlding, Citrus 

Oren 230 119 

Oren op I 440 6 

Azorim Invest. 252 2b7 

Azorim r 32 T 584 

Azorim op C 2255 ' 10 

Azorim op D 724 5 

Azorim op E 263 96 

Amnonim I 224 % o 1 


Lenmi op 4 


no trading 


Africa Isr. 0.1 

Lcumi op 13 

2350 

41 

+ 10 

+ .4 

Africa Isr. IJ) 

Lcumi sc 9 

2125 

5 

+5 

+J 

Africa op 2 

Lcumi sc II 

581 

542 

nx. 

— 

Antzim 

OHH r 

2185 

51 

+ 15 

+.7 

A ra/itn op 

Finance Trade I 2020 

49 

+ 50 

+ 3.1 

Arledan ai 

Finance Trade 5 1060 

44 

+ 50 

+3J) 

Arlcdan OlS 

Finance Tr. op 

1550 

40 

+ 50 

+3.3 

Ben Yakar 1 

N. American 1 

2759 

95 

+ 13 

+.5 

Ben Yakar op 

'N. American 5 

1972 

43 

+ 10 

+ J 

Baranovhz 1 

Danot IJ) 

1070 

132 

+ 30 

-17 

Barunoviu 5 

Dana S.O 

274 

2.410 

— 16 

-5.5 

Baranovilz op 

Danot sc 2 

710 

79 

—50 

— 6.6 

Otmkncr 1 

First Int'l 5 

580 

3JW 

—7 

- 1.2 

Drucker 1 

F'lBI 

602 

1.461 

—30 

— 8.8 

Drucker 5 


Mortgage Banks 

A da nun 0.1 2240 33 

Gen Mortgage r I860 215 

Gen. Mortgage 11860 — 

Carmel r 2410 22 

Carmel op 1200 14 

Carmel deb 255 ^ 

Binyan 3920 56 

DevMortgage r Jg ^ 
Dev Mortgage b IJ» ^ 
DevMoru op 700 38 

Mishkun r 4045 102 

Mishkan b 4053 I 
Independence IT24 b.o.l 
Indep. op I 4020 2 

Tcrahot p. r 2655 8 

Terahot r 2745 167 

Telahoi b 2725 3 

Tefohoi op B ^050 4 

Terahot deb. I **>17 245 

Tcrahot deb. 2 259 I J2U, 

Merav r 236 48599 

Financing Institutions 


Shilton r 
Shilton op B 
Shilton sc I 
Shilton sc 2 
Ouar Lai. r 
Otzar Lai. b 
Contractors C. 
Agriculture A 
Ind Dev pj-. 
Clal Lease at 
Clal Lease a5 
Clal Lease op E 
Clal Lease sc I 

Insurance 

Aiyeh r 
Aryeh op 
Aiyeh op B 
Aryeh sc 1 
Ararat a I r 
Ararat 0i5 r 
Rc'utsur. 0.1 r 
Rcinsur. 0.5 r 
Reinsnr. op I 
Hadar 1.0 
Hadar.5.0 
Hadar op I 
Hassneh r 
Hassneh-b 
Hassneh op 3 
Hassneh' op 4 
Phoenix 0.1 r 
Phoenix 0.5 r 
Hamishmur 
Humishmar 
Hamishmur op 
Yardenin Oil r 
Yardcnia 0.5 r 
Yardenia op 2 
Menora I 
Menora 5 
Sahar r 
Securitas r 
Zur r 
Zur op 2 
Zion Hold. 1.0 
Zion H Did. 5.0 

Services & I 

Galei Zohar I 
Galei Zohar 5 
Galei Zo. op. I 
Data Mikun 
Delek r 
Deiek h 
Harel I 
Hard 5 
Hard op 2 
Lighterage 1X1 
Lighterage 0J 
Cold Store 0.1 
Cold Store IjO 
Israel Hcc. r 
Dan Hotels I 
Dan Hotels 5 
Coral Beach 
Coral B. op I 
Hilan 
Hi lan op 
Tela I 
Tetu 5 
Tela Op 
Clal Comp 
Clal Comp od 
Malul I 
Malol 5 
Malul op 


202 90 —4 

1571 — — 

989 — — 

1030 — — 

898 3J +4 

898 — +4 

323 b.o.l —17 

12400 — —74 

12756 I -50 

470 21 —8 

264 230 -20 

1 433 I nr. 

355 66 +4 


110 —70 

37 n*. 

---•3 n.c. 
s.o .1 —26 

« -35 

33 +10 

— +40 

43 -5 

372 -18 

5 -20 

538 —42 
no trading 


840 

111 

-45 

-5.1 

800 

34 

—90 

— 10.1 

2824 

8 -314 

- 10.0 

3000 

1 -140 

—6.5 

295 

988 

nx. 

— 

244 

575 

n.c. 

— 

246 

241 

+2 

+ .8 

475 

!k 0.1 

—25 

-5.0 

241 

49 

—6 

—2.4 

144 

10 

—7 

—4.6 

1380 

8 

♦ 30 

+ 2.2 

431 

8 

. +5 

+ 1.2 

1000 

24 

—50 

— 1.8 

4H7 

255 

—16 

— 3J 

2189 

35 

n.c. 

— 

4365 

4 

n.c. 

— 

431 

150 

—4 

—.9 

281 

498 

-5 

— 1.8 

Utilities 



585 

102 

■ n.c. 

— 

199 

114 

-6 

—19 

115 

161 

-3 

— 2 J 

■224 

64 

—18 

—7.4 

2085 

IXI - 

-100 

—4.6 

no 

trading 



210 

203 

—20 

—8.7 

124 

91 

—14 

- 10.1 

81 

23 

n.c. 

— 

450 

23 

—30 

—6.3 

257 

172 

—16 

—5.9 

12636 

— 

-1404 

— 10.0 

4000 

24 

—91 

- 2.2 

no trading 



518 

18 

+ 2 

+ .4 

319 

305 

—5 

— IJ 

156 

1133 

-3 

—L 2 

74 

47 

n.c. 

— 

280 

56 

—10 

— 3.5 

347 

_ 

-12 

— 3J 

219 

s.u .1 

—11 

— 1.8 

125 ■ 

202 

—5 

-3.9 

57 

403 

—8 

— I 2 J 

647 

— 

—34 

—5.0 

518 

— 

—SO 

— 8.8 

420 

_ 

— 

— 

333 

S.U.I 

— 17 

—4.9 

191 

48 

+ 1 

+ .5 


Dracket op ‘ jqi 
D arad O.l 

-4 Darad 0.5 142 

— Darad op I ioiG 

Darad op 2 250 

— HLB 0.1 37f 

HLB a5 r 143 

Property Bldg 2I2C 
“ Bayside 0.1 1017 

— Bayside 0.5 95C 

Bayside op B 1170 

— ILDC r 2270 

— ILDC b 2846 

-3.0 ICPr 253 

“*■6 Ispro r 255 

— Isralom 287 

+•4 Isras b 695 

— Cohen Dev. 181 

■ L4 Cohen Dev. op 142 

Lumir I 150 

h 14 Lumir 5 81 

*7-5 Lumir op I - 63 

M.T.M. I 2000 

M.TM. 5 1221 

-1.9* M.T.M. op I IOOO 

— Mehadrin r 2320 

— Modul Baton 1053 

+ j Mhkhnad 5 2>0 

+ 3 Menrav 277 

-5.0 Mar-Lez 1 ’ 175 

—.6 Mar-Lez op 94 

—.4 Meshulam I 301 

• k7 Meshulam 5 87 

-7.0 Mesh, op I 88 

— LiT&chiU 1 179 

1.1 Lifschitz 5 2I0K 

Lifsehitz op 86 

■jq Neol Aviv 3530 

J_ Nichsei Hadar 580 

_ Sold Bon. p. A 5590 

Sahar I 385 

..Sahar5 . J23 

<- n Sahaf on' 227 

■7 PH Or 870 

. • Pri Or op 659 

CacMirea 0.1 213 

,' 7 Caesarea 05 85 

■'9 Rogovin I 388 

<7 Rogovin 5 32 ft 

,,+ Rogovin op J60 

Ruxsco p.r 685 

, . Raisco r 715 

q\ Rai*e« op Mxj 

jj'q Shcnhar5 99 

65 Industrials 

— Agan Chem. gjo 

— Agan op I 549 

Ofis I 22 t 

5.0 Oris op | 4 | 

2.4 Baruch 1 35 O 

4.6 Baruch 5 326 

2.2 Bnruch op 227 

1.2 Oelagon 370 

4^ Octagon op 223 

3J Urdan 0.1 r 1425 

— Urdan 0.5 r 955 

— Urdan op g |5 

-■9 Allas 1 2 go 

1.8 Alias op 272 

'Atlantic 1 ”#5 

Atlantic op 1 65 

— I.P. Building 199 

tlbil 3.0 r I9J50 

Ubil up 17500 

;■? Alumit I 430 

Alumit 5 30(1 

Alumit op 310 

Alliance 49500 

_ Alaska Spun I 650 

^ Alaska Sport 5 335 

J'S Alaska S. op I 290 

ao fci™ 0.1 too 

i t LJco 025 r 525 

Kleo 005 b 57 g 

, klco d I 2540 


Alkol 
AlkM op I 
bleclra U 1 r 
kleclra 0.5 r 
bleclra op 3 
hlecirn op 4 
blron 
Undine I 
Ondine 5 
Oridine op 
khan 

AL-kcruein 1 
Ackcrstein 5 


—25 -9.1 


Gtd Ind. op I 
Galit Tech i 
Uahl Tech up 

Dubek p. r 
Duhck p. h 
Delta Galil 1 
Delia Galil 3 
Delta Gal. op 2 
Dafron I 
Dnlnoi 5 
Da Iron up 
Dexter Chem. 
Dexter op A 
keriilizer 0.1 
Venilizer 0.5 
Fertilizer up 
Cable* r 
Cable* h 
Hama*Jui I 
Hamadul 5 
HamasJul up 
Hatehuf IJ) 

Hale hot 5.0 
Hatehul up I 

Vitalgo I 
Vnalgo 5 
Vardmun 
Yardinun op 
Zikit I 0 
Zikit 5.0 
Zikit up A 
Zol-Kal I 
ZoUtal 5 
Zol-Kal up 
Human 1 
Human op 
lx Can Curp 1 
Is Can Corp $ 
Sdum Metal 
Sdom Metal op 
Pri-Ze I 
Pn-Ze 5 
Pri-Ze op 
Haifa Chemical 
Humtsha Yod 
Hamisha up 

leva r 
Teva b 
Teva Oh 3 
Tempo 1.0 
Tempo 5.0 
Tempo op I 
Tempo op 2 
Tromushcst t 
Tremashesl 5 
Trom. op I 
Yaeh 
Yaeh op 
Yom-ir 1 
Yotnar 5 
Yiuhar I 
Yil/Jtar 5 
Yii/har op I 
ZionCahles I I 

ZionCables 5 
ZionCahles op 
Clal klcctrunic 
Lodzia 0.1 
Lod/ia a4 
Modul Ind. 
WoHman I I 

Woirman 5 
Moletl B r 
M.L.T. I 
M.L.T. 5 
Giko 1 
Gtlcoop ' 

Man 1.0 
Man Ml 
Man op 

Zika l 
Zika 5 
Zika tv I 
Dead Sea r 1 
Kadamani I 


! VdwCkwHt* 

ISI.MU 

17 n.c. 
103 —8 

42 n.c. 
41 —25 

31 -17 

633 -II 
s.o.1 —23 

s.i».| —25 

4T —9 
37 — 1 
s» j 

80 -27 


129 —50 

479 .14 


10 —44 
9 —W 

305 n.c. 


21 -1 
IN —40 


152 n.c. 
t —8 
35 -15 

24 —15 


(Inhe l otaar llxtt % . 

Win iM.wa cbMfe 


120 M 

40 56 

250 47 

164 > 

694 iiK5 


n.c. — 
-I — 1.1 
-3) —74 
-10 -5.6 
—37 — 6.9 


451 44 

372 2 

221 N) 

160 1X3 

Ido 1X4 

245 5.3X7 

245 682 

33S N.O. I 

2.36 65 

157 128 

104 357 


349 207 


n.c. — 
n.c. — 
n.c. — 
15 S .6 

-10 - 9.1 
n.c. — 
n.c. — 
—IS —5.1 
-3 -1.3 
-15 -9 j0 
+ 4 ,45 

-3 -3.3 
n.c. — 
-I -.3 
n.c. — 

— 110 —4.8 
+1 — 
— IB —3J 
—10 —16 
« 29 +10.1 
n.c. — 
-12 — 12.1 
-15 -1.5 
nx. — 
-40 -17 
+ 32 +8.4 

n.c. — 

—99 -9.9 
-II -5.7 
-7 -4.8 
-4 -3.9 
-102 -5.0 
-39 -8.7 
-I -.5 
-50 -5.0 
n.c. — 
-5 -.9 

-5 -12 
-118 - 10.0 
-30 —4J 
+60 ♦ 1.0 
-14 -5.0 
-12 -7.0 
-20 -4.9 

-39-17.0 

n.c. — 
n.c. — 
n.e. — 


Kcdbni Chem 
Kcdcnr-Chem t 
King 1 
King 5 
King op I 
Kill 1.0 
Kill 5.0 
Kal/. Adler I 
kalz. Adler 5 
Kaiz up 
Rim 0.1 r 
Rim (14 r 
Shtldm 
Shildnl up 1 
Schuellerinu 
Shemen p.r 
T.A.T l.U 
TA.T. 5.0 
T.A.T up 1 
T.igal I 
Tagal 5 
r.igal up 
redca I 
Tedea up 
Taya 

T n>a up l 
Ta>a up 2 
Taal B r 
Fniiarum r 
Lachish 5 
Luchish 1 
Lachish up 
Rugusin I 
Taro Pharm. 

Investment < 

llmcu r 
11 men h 
.IDB Dev. r 
IDB Dev. op 2 
Incuhu 
klg.ir r 
klgar h 
fcl-Ruv I 
kl-Ruv 5 
kllem r 
fcllern h 
Am isN.ir 
Aflk 1.0 
Alik 5.0 
Alik up 
l entral Trade 
Israel Curp. I 
Israel Curp. 5 
Inv. Pa/ r 
Inv Pa/ b 
UhIIvhi 0.1 
Wullstvn I r 

Ampj r 
Ampa vv I 
Dim: Invest, r 
Disc. Invest, h 
Disc. 1 11 . 135 
Hapnal. Inv. r 
Hapual. Inv. h 
Lcumi In. r 
Jordan kv A r 
Jordan k\. op 
Jordan k. opt 
Jordan tv 4 
Mi/rahi Inv. r 
Mizrahi Inv. h 
Mi/rnhi d. 122 
Mi/rnhi d. 124 
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International Commodity Company 
NEW YORK • LONDON • FAR EAST 
REQUIRES 

A LIAISON IN ISRAEL 

The right applicant should have experience and be able to 
develop the business. 

Salary and commission are offered as a package deal. 

AH applications will be dealt with in confidence. 

Please write to: Box No. ST 19404, The Jerusalem Post 
P.O.B. 81, Romema, Jerusalem. 


FIRST CLASS RMXVNG ! 

Door to Door Packing and Delivering 

Packers of Household Goods •Antiques and Art Ob/eca •Industrial 
Pquipmen t*Air, Land a Sea Forwarders - Removals a Storage, Insurance. 

|Free visit and estimate by experrs] 

Tashgir Ltd. Is authorized movers and packers 
of the Israel- defence ministry.- ■■ 

Far Intormotion And Advice rttoawCafl*. 

TASHGIR Ltd. A member of the 60 group. J[ 

m.bJ I ff<JTa^JAnONAL FORWARDING agents . f 

27't&unea.’fel'624221 (AVRAHAM EtdenOon 66) 




The Israel Broadcasting Authority 

announces to Artists. Subscribers, Friends and the General Public 
that the offices of 

The Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra 
Have Moved to New Premises 
on Rehov Chopin, Jerusalem 

(entrance through Jerusalem Theatre), Tel. 02-215111. 
Mailing address: P.O.B. 1082, Jerusalem 91010. 
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Syria vs Jemayel 

THE FORMATION over the weekend of a “National Salva¬ 
tion Front" comprising three pro-Syrian leaders opposed to 
President Amin Jemayel has created a new situation in 
! Lebanon. It has brought Lebanon significantly closer to a de 
i facto partition that would leave much of the country under 
Syrian and Israeli control, with only the rump comprising 
Beirut and the Maronite hinterland to the north in the hands 
of Mr. Jemayel’s central government. 

The move, announced on Saturday by Maronite former 
president Suleiman Frarvjieh, Moslem former prime minister 
Rashid Karameh, and Druse leader Walid Jumblatt, was 
plainly coordinated with Syria. The seriousness of the move 
was underlined by the savage bombardment of Christian areas 
in and around Beirut the day before by Mr. Jumblatt’s Druse 
militia, which are being openly supported by the Syrians. 

Plainly, Syria sees little hope that Mr. Jemayel will abandon 
his pro-American course and scrap the agreement with Israel. 
It is now intent on rallying indigenous opposition, both 
military and political, to his government. 

The fact that Friday’s bombardment and Saturday’s forma¬ 
tion of the Front coincided with Mr. Jemayel’s visit to 
■ Washington would appear to indicate a deliberate bid by 
Damascus to undermine Mr. Jemayel’s credibility in the eyes 
of the Americans, and to scotch any lingering hope that Syria 
might yet agree to withdraw its forces from Lebanon. 

But there is still another dimension to the latest moves. 
With Israel’s pullout from the Shouf now virtually assured, 
Mr. Jumblatt has taken the opportunity to signal Mr. Jemayel 
that Lebanon may be in for another bloody round of civil war 
should the president attempt to assert his control over that 
heavily Druse-populated area without coming to terms with 
the Druse leadership. 

This would mean, in the first place, making.certain that the 
Druse won’t be left at the mercy of the Phalanges. But it 
would also mean readiness by Mr. Jemayel to meet certain 
political conditions, including those dictated by Mr. Jum¬ 
blatt’s Syrian masters — that is, a move away from his present 
pro-American orientation to a more pan-Arab one, with the 
concomitant abrogation of the accord with Israel. 

Mr. Jemayet could conceivably be persuaded to assuage 
some of the Druse fears by, for example, appointing Druse 
rather than Christian commanders to Lebanese army units 
stationed in the Shouf after Israel withdraws. But it is con¬ 
siderably less likely that he will give in to the political de¬ 
mands made by Mr. Jumblatt. 

A heavy cloud thus hangs over Israel’s impending evacua¬ 
tion of the Shouf: the prospect of civil war in the mountain 
area* itself, coupled with a serious challenge to the central 
government by what is, to all intents, an alternative govern¬ 
ment based in Syrian-held territory and headed by three 
prominent leaders representing all but one of the major 
religious groupings that make up Lebanon’s political mosaic. 

The one exception is the nearly one-million strong Shi’ite 
community, the country’s largest, whose leader, Nabih Bern, 
while tending to sympathize with the Front, has so far 
refrained from joining it. 

The official line is that Mr. Berri is awaiting the outcome of 
Mr. Jemayel’s visit to Washington. But an additional, and 
more compelling, reason could be the fear that by joining the 
Front Mr. Bern could separate the Shias in the Syrian- 
controlled Bekaa from the very large Shi’ite group in Israel- 
controlled South Lebanon. Mr. Berri, at least, would like to 
avoid a partition of Lebanon, if he can. 

The real desecrators 

THE ULTRA-ORTHODOX in Jerusalem are not content to 
refight the battle of Area G: they are also out to desecrate 
Jewish graves in a vengeful campaign to stop archeologists 
from digging up any area which might contain Jewish bones. 
But in this country, as the Jerusalem district archeologist for 
the Antiquities Department said, two years ago, “There is 
almost no dig where you don’t hit bones.’’ 

If the presence of bones is to be a complete bar to excava¬ 
tion, then archeology in Israel must be pronounced dead. 

This prospect does not alarm the religious vandals one bit. 
On the contrary, they, unlike the overwhelming majority of 
the nation, might welcome it. To them, the establishment by 
scientific means of the historical nexus between the Jewish 
past and the Zionist revival in the Land is not merely an irrele¬ 
vant occupation, but a hateful one. For that connection is 
anathema to them. They chose their enemies right when they 
desecrated the graves of the families of Eliezer Ben-Yehuda 
and Eliezer Sukenik. 

Such criminal acts are, of course, a matter for the police. 
But while the hunt for the perpetrators is apparently on, the 
Knesset itself is ironically set to hand them their hearts' desire 
on a silver platter. 

This would be the result of the passage of a private mem¬ 
ber’s bill sponsored by Agudat Yisrael, to which the Likud is 
committed under the coalition agreements of 1977 and 1981. 
Under this bill, which is due to be tabled today, if graves — 
that is, bones — are found at an excavation site, all digging 
must stop and the Chief Rabbinate, which is to be im¬ 
mediately notified, is to rule on how to proceed. Most likely, 
the Chief Rabbinate will decide to close down the site. 

At best, the Chief Rabbinate might relent if it could be per¬ 
suaded that the bones were not Jewish but Philistine, or 
Roman, or Arab. But for Jewish archeology in Eretz Yisrael, 
the enactment of the Aguda bill would be a death blow. 

The archeological community in this country is understan- 
• dably up in arms. So are a number of Liberal parliamentarians 
■ who find it hard to reconcile true liberalism with 
surrender to religious coercion. But they are up against heavy 
odds. During the past six years, the interests of the coalition 
have consistently tended to prevail over all other interests. . 



For Visiting Faculty 
The International Center for University Teaching of 
Jewish Civilization 
Office of the President of Israel 

announces the last at tour symposia in Jerusalem, within the. Center** 
Continuing Workshop on Contemporary Jewish Civilization, devoted to 

The Prospects for Secular Jewish Identity in Israel 

Participants: Dr. Paul Mendes-Flohr. Rabbi Dr Aharon 
Lichtenstein, Dr. •. Ehud Luz. Prof. Naian 
Rotenstreich. 

' on Tuesday, July 26 at 8.00 p.m.. 

: c For Invitations, call Florinda Goldberg. 

. -02-699032. 699036. between 9 00 a m. end 1.00 p.m. 


The price of 
full employment 


By DAVID KRIVINE 


THE BUDGET-CUTTING 
measures under consideration in the 
Treasury to remedy Israel’s 
economic ills (of inflation and trade 
deficits) are welcome — with this 
proviso, that they are likely to 
create a hew problem: unemploy¬ 
ment. 

AH the world suffers from that 
malady. Israel Is not immune: it .has 
simply postponed the evil hour, by 
organizing what might be described 
as a policy of extravagance. 

The difference between us and 
other industrialized states is that 
they have tried to reduce their 
budget deficits, while we have been 
expanding ours. Living standards 
are falling there, but rising here. 
They are short of spending-money, 
we have it coming out of our ears. 

Unemployment in the world 
shows signs of becoming chronic. 
Output has not dropped, but the 
number or jobs has. TTiere are two 
reasons for this. The public has less 
money to- spend, but the cost of 
labour has not declined; high wages 
are pricing working men out of their 
occupations. Second, machines can 
do the work more cheaply, so 
machines are replacing people in 
places of employment. 

When.I was staying in a London 
suburb two years ago, the petrol- 
station down the hill employed un¬ 
iformed attendants who manned 
fuel pumps, measured the cars’ oil 
levels and passed a doth over the 
windscreens. 

During my last visit two months 
ago I had to do my own dirty work, 
and dirty work it was too. “Where is 
everybody?” I inquired. “At £80 a 
week I can’t afford to employ 
them,” was the answer. 

WE SHALL be in the same position 
once Aridor eliminates his budget 
deficit. He will have to do that 
sooner or later, because the world is 
not going to support us for ever in 


the style to which we are ac¬ 
customed. 

If we do not mend our ways we 
shall run out of credit and be forced 
to seek aid from the lender of the 
last resort, the International 
Monetary Fund. The IMF will not 
dish out the cash unless we produce 
a balanced budget. 

Once we produce a balanced or 
neur-balunced budget, we shall be 
— like everybody else — assailed by 
the plague of joblessness. Aridor is 
subsidizing full employment and 
pays for it by taking foreign loans. 
When the loans shrink, the subsidies 
will have to go. 

Money will get scarce, business 
firms will no longer be able to 
finance their wage bills. They will 
send out dismissal notices. Like in 
other countries. 

THERE IS a way out of this dilem¬ 
ma: to devalue the currency by 
some enormous amount like 40 per 
cent. Can that be done? If it is, our 
exports will surge, and not only that. 
Imports will become 40 per cent 
more expensive, so the competitive 
situation of Israel’s industry in the 
domestic market will improve, thus 
helping to restore full employment 

To Aridor’s credit let It be said 
that he would have adopted this 
measure without hesitation — had it 
been feasible. His right-hand man. 
Prof. Yakir Plessner, explains why it 
isn’t Adjusting the exchange-rate 
does not work in Israel. 

Here lies the hard core of the 
country's problem. The simplest 
and most obvious remedy cannot be 
applied, because the unions will not 
allow it. Devaluation can only suc¬ 
ceed if the cost-of-living allowance 
is abolished. The Histadrut will 
never agree to that 

What does devaluation do? A 
firm exporting at a loss finds its in¬ 
come in shekels increased. It will 
begin to show a profit provided Us 
expenses remain unchanged 


But devaluation raises prices; 
prices raise wages (via the index) 
and the cost of credit. Before the 
month is out the company's ex¬ 
penses begin to swell till they ex¬ 
ceed its earnings once more; which 
brings it back to where it started. 

A country that maintains a level 
of wages that needs a capital inflow 
equal to one-fifth of the GNP to 
support it cannot preserve both that 
wage-level and full employment as 
uelf. One or the other has to give. 

But wages won't give. Unions 
abroad have not allowed wages to 
drop except at the margin. There is 
no reason why Israel's trade un¬ 
ionists should behave differently. 

So the distressing process of 
layoffs, staff cuts and outright 
closures that have overtaken 
countries overseas will extend to 
Israel too. It is only a matter of 
time. 

ABOLISHING THE cost-of-living 
allowance means reducing the living 
standards of the working man. Why 
should the Histadrut agree to that? 

No reason if they look at the short 
term. But a cut in incomes is neces¬ 
sary in the longer term, to revive 
production. Once production 
catches up and outstrips consump¬ 
tion, wages will rise again, and this 
time will go on rising. 

The unions see only half the pic¬ 
ture, they deal with wages (that is, 
consumption) in isolation, as if out¬ 
put and employment were not their 
business. The Atlantic Charter, 
signed in 1944 as a blueprint for 
progress in the post-war world, in¬ 
cluded a pledge to maintain full 
employment. 

That pledge lies neglected; full 
employment no longer prevails in 
the West. The unions have escaped 
blame for that, yet their job is to 
protect the workers. They protect 
the workers’ wages, and nothing 
more. 


They ignore the other part, which 
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is to protect the workers* economic 
security. The industrialized 
countries have allowed one-tenth of 
their labour force to be idle. What is 
the point or keeping wages up for 
would-be workers who earn no 
wages? 

The union movement should 
cense negotiating salaries, which 
has become a useless activity. It can 
keep worker incomes up much 
more effectively by using the in¬ 
direct approach of perpetuating full 
employment, which means 
perpetuating economic growth. 

The price of labour, like the price 
of capital and other commodities 
traded on the market, should be left 
to the interplay of supply and de¬ 
mand. There is a Floor below which 
it cannot sag anyway: the dole. Few 
workers will accept a post that does 
not offer more than what they get 
from unemployment insurance. 

What every work-seeker is en¬ 
titled to is a job: that is a basic social 
right. The government and the un¬ 
ions have an obligation to supply 
the right to work. If they succeed. 
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employers will before long be com¬ 
peting with each other for staff, 
that will ensure a buoyant wage : 
structure. i 

If they fail, all the strikes they ^f 
engineer and alt the collective 
agreements they sign will not avert e- 
caiuslrophe for the Israeli working 
man. 

THERE ARE SIGNS that the world ’ , 
is moving slowly out of cyclical 
recession in the direction of 
economic boom. Will that not; 
improve the job situation, even ia j. 
the face of continued union 
duracy? J| 

Economic recovery in thej 
Western countries is likely to make 
things easier for the work-see 
but u new and serious problem 
fronts organized labour: the 
revolution. 

Humanity is entering the ago 
computerization and automati 
The unions should be working 
in hand with management to 
that the transition goes smoothly. 

But that is another story. 

The u riterix u member of TheJteusaim^ 
Pmr editorial t tuff. 





CHICKEN BONES 

To ike Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, — Five years ago, my wife 
and l were volunteers at the Area G 
dig in the City of David. Yigal Shiio 
explained to us that we were digging 
then at the Second Temple level 
and that everything above — 
Byzantine, Moslem, Middle Ages 
and after — had already been 
cleared away by a series of 
archeologists starting in the I920*s 
and ending with Kathleen Kenyon 
in the early 1960’s. During our two- 
week stint, needless to say, we saw 
no graves or bones of any descrip¬ 
tion. 

It was therefore surprising to 
hear, two years ago, that the uJtra- 
Orthodox were demonstrating 
against the dig in the Area G on the 
grounds that graves from the Mid¬ 
dle Ages were still there. I went 
there one morning and found 
Moshe Hirsch standing with several 
reporters and photographers while 
the crowd of demonstrators was held 
back by the police. I explained to 
Hirsch that there might be graves 
elsewhere on the slope, but in Area 
G there could be none. Hirsch was 
interested in my description and 
asked how much higher the ground 
level was before any excavations 
were begun. 

Before I could answer, a yeshiva 
.student who had gone around the 
police cordon, came running up to 
Hirsch with a clenched fist. “Guess 
what I have here!” he said, as he 
slowly opened his fist to reveal a sm¬ 
all bone. “But that is a chicken 
bone!” exclaimed Hirsch. “Where 
did you get.it?” The student pointed 
to a nearby Arab house with a gar¬ 
bage area outside-it. Hirsch himself 
remonstrated with him, suggesting 
that fresh chicken bones are no 
proof of the presence of an ancient 
Jewish cemetery. The -student was 
not convinced. Said he: "Today — 
chicken bones; tomorrow — human 
bones." 

P.K. ISAACS 

Jerusalem. 


CONSERVATIVE 

JUDAISM 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — Your admirable snpple- 
ment of July 4 on America and 
American Jewry featured a major 
article on religious life in which two 
prominent rabbis were interviewed; 
one Orthodox and the other 
Reform. It is strange that an article 
purporting to deal with such a vital 
issue as the future of American 
Jewry should ignore the largest of 
the three religious groupings there, 
i.e. Conservative Judaism. 

It is possible to understand inter- ■ 
viewing a rabbi for his views 
regardless of the trend to which he 
belongs, but an article which pur¬ 
ports to be more comprehensive 
than that and which seeks to deal 
with the gamut of problems facing 
the Jewish religion in America and 
which has nothing to say about 
Conservative Judaism and nothing 
representing the opinions of out¬ 
standing conservative leaders is 
rather like Hamlet without the 
prince, or at least like the Three 
Sisters with only two of them. 

Conservative Judaism, with over 
a thousand rabbis, nearly that many 
synagogues, its network of schools, 
day-schools, youth groups, Ramah 
Camps and two major academic in¬ 
stitutions, the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America and the 
University of Judaism, surely must 
be reckoned with. 

Dr. REUVEN HAMMER 
Director cf Field Activities. 
Foundation for Conser¬ 
vative Judaism in Israel 
Jerusalem. 




EVENTS IN JUDEA AND SAMARIA 


To the Editor tf The Jerusalem Post 

Sir. — We refer to Yosef Goell’s 
article of July 15, “A provocative 
Jewish presence.” Although there 
are many interesting observations 
by Mr. Goell in the article, we must 
object to two of his remarks. 

The word “pogrom” was men¬ 
tioned twice, and we quote: “The 
Levinger crowd is as adamant on us¬ 
ing such murders as pretexts for 
launching pogroms against the 
general Arab population," and 
further on: “Jewish anti-Arab 
pogroms." We are not supporters of 
Gush Emunim nor do we necessari¬ 
ly condone their actions, but we 
must take exception to the use of 
this word. 

According to the Random House 


Dictionary, the meaning of 
"pogrom” is “an organized mas¬ 
sacre, slaughter, butchery" and we 
fed this is the widely accepted 
meaning of this word. To the best of 
our knowledge, when part of the 
Hebron souk was burned out, there 
were ho deaths and, as far as we 
know, no people injured. This is 
another incident where the use of 
wrong words can insinuate 
something that didn’t happen and 
we fed journalists like Mr. Goell 
have a duty to report and comment 
on happenings in an accurate man¬ 
ner, and should be more careful in 
their choice of words in order not to 
mislead the public. 

We also believe he is unfair in 
picturing the Jewish settlers in 


Hebron and Kirvat Arba as M itt 
for additional pretexts — inch 
murders — to escalate Israeli Me- ** 
lion.” as though they are anxftMjtjr 
hoping and waiting for Arab ox* 
tremists to kill more Jews. Mr. 
Goell is apparently living to created 
an image of these settlers as ir*.. 
rational extremists — similar to the 
PLO — who have no respect for the 
sanctity of life and are willing to 
resort to murders and massacres. - 
This is simply not so, as confirmed 
by events of the past few year* ‘ 
Such false intimations only sow; 
more hatred between Jews and do 
not contribute anything to salving 
the problem. 

LEO AND ETHEL WOLFS0S 
Rumat Gan. 


One Of fl KIDD HOTEL 

ONLY ONE YEAR-ALREADY TWO AWARDS 




TourVa'aleh 
W.Z.O. Aliyah 

and Absorption Deportment 
INVITE 
VISITORS FROM ABROAD 
tos 

ONE DAY TRIP TO 
New Areas in Jerusalem 
and Samaria 

On Tuesday. July 26 
COME AND ASK ALL YOUR ALIYA 
QUESTIONS 

For further details end registration. Call: 
02-246522 or 02-241222. Ext 346, 
not later than noon, July 25. 

BRING YOUR OWN LUNCH1 


*S STRICTLY 
KOSHER 
AMERICAN 
MEAT SERVICE 

Sending'greater Tel Aviv —■ 
Jerusalem — Beersheba 
areas. 

Prices Include delivery. 

38 Shopping Days 
till Bosh Hashana. 

Order now and get a 
gift bottle of wins. 

•Supervision of the Rabbinate — 

RehovoL 

Rabbi Spring and D. SQverstein 

Phone or write: 

7 Rehov Hagra, REHOVOT. 

■TaL 054-76345 
JERUSALEM: TflL 02-862844 
PETAH TTKVA: Tel. 03-9221139 
BEERS HEBA: TaL 057-416538 
057-37072 



Glatt Kosher Dairy and Meat 
Restaurants 
Spacious Sun Terrace 
Complete Hotel Services 
Fully Aircondltioned 
Private and Roomy Parking 


Wail-to-Wall Carpeting 

Telephone 

Radio 

Bar 

Television (for rent) 



it 
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The Wlndmt/l Hotel Jerusalem is located In a quiet prestigious 
neighborhood, with convenient public transportation nearby to all parts of 
the city. The Hotel Is within easy walking distance of the center of town, the 
Holy Places in the Old City, the Yemln Moshe Artists’ Quarter, museums, 
synagogues, shops, entertainment and sports faculties. These advantages, 
together with the pleasant and courteous service and warm atmosphere, 
have made the Windmill Hotel a symbol of first class~hospitality. Within a 
year of the hotel’s opening It has been the recipient of two prominent 
awards — “Outstanding Promoter of Tourism* - and “Outstanding Tourist 
Enterprise" — an achievement which confirms the fact that the Windmill is 
a one of a kind hotel. 


the uiinomki hotr jnusMBn 

3 Mendele St, Talbieh, Jerusalem 92147 Israel. Tel: 02-663111 




the 

FRANK 

HOTEL 

in 

NAHARIYA, 

enUfiSTK! 

For reservations 

04 - 920278-9 


RENT-A-CAR 


FROM 


$6 


PER 


D 

A 
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All cars new 

Pick up and delivery free 
Tamir, Rent-a-Car 
8 Kikar Ha’atzma'ut, 
Netanya. 

Tel. 053-31831 (day) 
053-25763 (night) 


z^VTHE ISRAEL DEVELOPMENT AND MORTGAGE BANK 


AMEMUft OF THE IDS GKM* 


WE SPECIALIZE IN LOANS TO NEW IMMIGRANTS 
AND OTHER HOLDERS OF CERTIFICATES OF ELIGIBILITY. 

Substantially increased supplementary loans 

commensurate with your repayment capacity 

SPECIAL OFFER; Customers realising their Certificate of Eligibility during die months July- 
September, 1983 will be awarded a gift 

Our branch offices are conveniently located: 

Tel Aviv: 16-18 Simtat Beit Haahoeva, off 96 Allenby Rd./ TeL 03-611973. 

Jerusalem: Discount Bank, Qai Building, 97 Jaffa Rd., Tel. 02-232377. 

Haifa; 11 Pal-Yam St. adjoining Zim building, Tel, 04-670725 

Prospectuses and application forms are now also available in English. . • . .. .. 'f- 
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ISRAEL DISCOUNT BAN 































